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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ae 
( N Wednesday it was announced that Spain had opened 

/ negotiations for peace. The method of approach was as 
follows. The French Ambassador, M. Cambon, “ acting on 
bebalf of the Government of Spain and by direction of the 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs,” presented a Note to the 
Government at Washington shortly summarising the causes 
of the war and stating that Spain admits that she has been 
worsted, “and that her sufferings as the result are very great.” 
—A curiously Latin touch of self-pity; no American or English- 
man, however great his punishment, will ever allude to his 
sufferings.—Spain, the Note proceeds, believes the time has 
now come “ when she can properly ask for the co-operation of 
the United States in the termination of the war, and therefore 
asks to be furnished through the French Ambassador with a 
statement of the terms upon which the United States would 
be willing to make peace.” This Note was read in English to 
the President, who expressed his gratification, and stated that 
he would discuss the matter with his Cabinet, and make a 
statement later. The answer will, it is expected, be made 
known to-day. It should be remembered that though the Presi- 
dent can stop all hostilities, and controls all negotiations in 
regard to peace, every treaty has to be ratified by the Senate 
before it is binding. 


That the terms proposed by the President will to a con- 
siderable extent be influenced by the trend of public opinion 
cannot be doubted, and public opinion just now, we are glad 
to see, is setting dead against the terms which the Con- 
tinent expects America to make, i.e.—(1) independence, not 
annexation, for Cuba; (2) the cession of Porto Rico; (3) the 
retention of the Philippines by Spain, America being granted 
a coaling station. The American Press and people seem 
inclined to take the line we have endeavoured to express in 
another column. Jt would mean civil war and misrule to 
give Cuba independence, and something worse to allow Spain 
to rule once more in the Philippines. Therefore Spain must 
“clear out” altogether, and both Cuba and the Philippines 
be organised and ruled by America. But though the annexa- 
tion of the whole of Spain’s remaining colonial possessions 
would be best for Spain and best for America, we greatly fear 
that a compromise will be made. Cuba will be allowed her 


independence, and in the Philippines America will try, either 
under a Spanish or an American protectorate, to secure for the 
States “the maximum of commercial and strategic advantage 
combined with the minimum of governmental responsibility.” 

That is what Lord Granville tried in Egypt, and proved to be 
impossible. 


Things cannot be, and not be, at the same time, 





and America will find it quite impossible at the same time to 
hold, and not hold, the Philippines. 


During the week the war news has been exceedingly 
meagre. From Cuba we learn that the arrangements are 
being completed for transporting the Santiago troops to 
Spain in the vessels of a Spanish company. It is also 
stated that General Shafter has a great deal of sickness in 
his camp. A telegram from Washington, published here on 
Friday, puts the number of cases as high as 3,770, of which 
2,924 are “cases of fever.” Out of what is comparatively a 
small army the proportion of illness is terribly high, even if 
the fever, as reported, is of a mild type. All that is known 
of General Miles’s expedition to Porto Rico is that a landing 
was effected at Guanica with little or no difficulty, and that 
the troops at present remain there, though an attack on Ponce 
is expected. Meantime, troops are being daily poured into the 
island, and it is not believed that the expeditionary force will 
be complete before another week has elapsed. The Spanish 
tactics are reported to consist in withdrawing their troops 
from the outlying districts and concentrating them at San 
Juan. As this would no doubt give the Americans the 
maximum of advantage by land and sea it is probably true. 
It is to be noted that the Americans are very wisely 
prosecuting the war with all possible vigour during the 
negotiations. That was the only prudent course to adopt. 


At St. Paul on Wednesday Mr. Davies, the Chairman of the 
Senate’s Committee on Foreign Relations, and therefore 
a person of weight in international affairs, delivered a 
speech of great importance in regard to the relations of the 
United States and Great Britain. Next to China, the Pacific 
possessions of America were the most inviting objects for 
attack. The United States must either become an efficient 
element in the Asiatic situation or must stand aside alto- 
gether. Unpleasant relations had existed for years between 
America and England, but all the time it had been felt that there 
was a tie binding the two countries. It was very plain, how- 
ever, that a change had taken place. “The conviction, hereto- 
fore only imperfectly felt, and only partially, infrequently, 
and fitfully acknowledged, is now clearly operative, and is 
openly and spontaneously expressed, that one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of English-speaking people, who have 
established representative government and secured personal 
liberty in all parts of the world, whose civilisation is still 
progressive, who have taken no step backward in an expansion 
of influence and empire without comparison in history, are 
amicably approaching each other under the pressure of a 
great human evolution.” It is, of course, always easy to 
exaggerate the importance of speeches; but Mr. Davies’s 
speech has, we believe, something very solid behind it. It 
represents not a fleeting mood, buat the fact that the two 
branches of our race now realise that if they are to obtain each 
their fullest development it can only be by co-operation as 
contrasted with opposition or mere indifference. 


During the past week all the bulletins issued in regard 
to the Prince of Wales have been favourable. It is arranged 
that he will leave London to-day for Cowes, where he will 
live on board the ‘Osborne.’ Though the public anxiety 
in regard to the Prince of Wales has subsided—owing to 
the belief that no complications will now arise—a great deal 
of interest and sympathy is still displayed. The Prince is 
personally popular, and the people have been touched by the 
courage and good-temper with which he has borne very 
severe suffering. 





On Friday, July 22nd, Mr. Goschen, in a discussion on the 
Navy Estimates, introduced his supplementary programme. 
The original programme was for three battleships, four 
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cruisers, and four sloops. The new proposal is to build, in 
addition to the above, four battleships, foar cruisers, and 
twelve destroyers. The first programme was estimated to 
cost seven millions, the new one will require eight,—fifteen 
millions in all. It is hoped that the ships will be finished 
in three and a half years. Mr. Goschen made no secret 
of the fact that the new programme was sanctioned in 
view of the great increase of her Navy adopted by Russia. 
Our policy was to keep our Navy stronger than that of any 
two navies combined, and therefore any increase of ship- 
building action abroad necessitated parallel action here. 
* He might add,” said Mr. Goschen, “that we have not had a 
single ship or a single man added to the Navy in consequence 
of outside pressure from whatever quarter.” No doubt Mr. 
Goschen and the Board believe that most sincerely, and we 
have not the slightest wish to ask them to confine such declara- 
tions to the military branch of the forces under their command. 
Unconsciously, however, it is certain that they, like other 
people, have been greatly influenced by the so-called outside 
pressure,—i.e., the eager intelligent interest now taken by the 
whole nation in the Navy, and their evident willingness to 
spend money on it with no niggard hand. The effect. of a 
willing, and even anxious, public is felt in every branch of the 
Admiralty, and makes officials ask for additions and improve- 
ments which afew years ago they would have been afraid even 
to name, lest they should pass for unpractical visionaries. 


The speech of Lurd Charles Beresford, who followed Mr, 
Goschen, though he said some exceedingly true things, was not, 
on the whole, very effective or very judicious. He was possibly 
right in saying that in the case of war the country would demand 
a large fleet in the Channel, though that danger, from the public 
ignorance of naval strategy, has, we think, been exaggerated ; 
but it was both unfair and unwise to speak of “a panic about 
invasion which tbe soldiers would keep going.” The soldiers, 
eager to get to work, would, no doubt, agitate for the organisa- 
tion of a force capable of resisting invasion; but if they suc- 
ceeded in this the effect would be good, for it would help to 
free the Channel Fleet. Lord Charles Beresford’s plea for a 
fleet of specially designed and equipped steam colliers is one 
well worth considering, as was also his demand that all obso- 
lete ships should be at once written off the lists of available 
vessels. Sir William Harcourt confined himself to criticising 
the financial features of the scheme, but the House did not 
seem much impressed by his declaration that the system 
adopted by the Government had, in his experience, never 
been adopted except in time of actual war,—ie., the system 
of more than doubling in July an estimate they thought 
adequate in the spring. What was going to happen next year 
when the supplementary estimates were produced, “and you 
have parted with your surplus and your taxation”? If he 
were the Chancellor of the Exchequer he would be extremely 
uncomfortable. 


Mr. Goschen, in his reply, met Sir William Harconurt’s 
criticism very well when he asked him squarely whether he was 
or was not in favour of our keeping pace with our rivals among 
foreign Powers. Mr. Goschen made another good point when 
he complained that people who compared our Navy with that 
of France always counted as effective French vessels which 
were well known to be obsolete or else failures. To support 
this he quoted from M. Lockroy’s very scathing criticisms of 
his own ships. “ There are,” said Mr. Goschen, “ many obsolete 
ships and many indifferent ships in other navies besides our 
own.” As tothe much criticised Belleville boilers, it was an 
absolute fact that there had been no trouble with the boilers 
whatever, but only with the engines driven by the boilers. 
The net result of the discussion was to show that the House, 
like the nation as a whole, feels that the Navy cannot be too 
strong, and is willing to spend anything it is asked to spend 
upon that without which we should cease to be a nation. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. P. O’Brien raised 
a question of privilege, which, in fact, involves the most impor- 
tant right of Members of Parliament,—the right of absolute 
free speech and of being able to say what they will without 
fear of outside coercion or interference. On Thursday last 
the Guardians of Mullingar had before them the following reso- 
lution :—‘That on this day fortnight the Board take action 
with regard to the vile, anti-clerical speech made by Mr. John 
P. Hayden last week in Parliament, with a view to having his 
paper deprived of advertisements in the future, and himself 











and bis reporters excladed from our meetings.” Mr. Hayden 
is the proprietor of the Westmeath Examiner. The speech 
in question was made during the Irish Local Government Bil} 
debates, and was against clergymen being allowed to be 
members of the new local bodies. Mr. Balfour wisely 
took a very serious view of the case, and described jt 
as a breach of privilege of the worst possible character, 
But, at first, he deprecated any action being taken, 
He thought it was doing the Mullingar Board too much 
honour to put in motion the elaborate machinery by 
which the House acts. After, however, Mr. Redmond ang 
Mr. Davitt had both asked for action, Mr. Balfour assented, 
and a unanimous Motion was passed condemning the Mullin. 
gar resolution as a breach of privilege. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday, while the 
Merchant Shipping Bill was under discussion, Mr. Ritchie 
made an interesting announcement. He proposed to adda 
new clause to the Bill under which an allowance would be 
paid to shipowners in respect of “‘ British boy sailors available 
for the Royal Navy.” The decline in the number of British 
sailors was serious. In the five years between 1891 and 1896 
the British seamen had decreased 15 per cent. and the foreign 
seamen had increased 8 per cent. The decline was, however, 
not due to British boys objecting to the sea, but to the refusa} 
of the shipowners to carry boys. What the Government bad 
decided to do was to offer a subsidy to shipowners who carried 
boys. They would, that is, give an allowance equal to 20 per 
cent. of the light dues if a ship carried a boy for every com. 
pleted 500 tons up to 2,000 tons, and after that one boy for 
every additional 1,000 tons. Each boy must be over fifteen 
and under nineteen, “a British subject not a Lascar,” and must 
also be enrolled in the Royal Naval Reserve. Even if only 
half our ships adopted the plan, it would mean an annual 
addition of eight thousand men to the Reserve. Whether 
the proposed subsidy is too small we cannot profess to judge, 
but we greatly regret the tone in which some of the great 
shipowners in the House met the proposal. After 2 heated 
discussion, in which Mr. Goschen took part, the new clause 
was carried by 152 (189—57). If the new scheme succeeds, 
as we sincerely trust it will, the effect both on the mercantile 
marine and on the Navy may be very great. It will ultimately 
give us a really large Reserve, and it will also help to keep 
our merchant ships manned by Englishmen. 


The opening session of the sixty-sixth annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association was held in Edinburgh on Tuesday 
evening, Sir T. Grainger Stewart giving the inaugural 
address. Naturally enough, the president spoke strongly of 
our slackness in the enforcement of the Vaccination 
Laws. In Germany, where the law was strictly enforced, 
small-pox had almost disappeared. One of the great blots on 
the present Bill was that it proposed nothing in the way of 
revaccination. Yet a compulsory repetition of the process 
virtually secures complete immunity. Sir T. Stewart went 
on to ask whether, in favouring the so-called conscien- 
tious objector, the House of Commons was itself acting 
conscientiously, or merely afraid of a noisy minority. In this 
matter, he asked, is it not to be feared that the House of 
Commons has decided contrary to its own belief? “ There 
must be but few Members who do not believe in vaccination, 
and would not desire to see it insisted upon. Why have they 
voted as they did? Was it not on the part of some a weak 
yielding to the bigoted prejudices of their constituencies ? 
Would they ever have dreamt of acting as they did but for 
this influence? And may it not be said that in the case of 
others the ‘ conscientious objector’ has made cowards of them 
all?” May we, he added, look to the House of Lords for a re- 
consideration of this subject ? We are strong supporters of 
compulsory vaccination, but we realise the great difficulties 
of the case as long as the Acts are lovally enforced. Might 
not the best solution be to place the carrying out of the Acts 
entirely in the hands of a Government Department ? 


Mr. Hooley was under examination before the Registrar of 
the Bankruptcy Court on Wednesday afternoon. Some of his 
evidence was of a very sensational kind. Pressed as to what 
he gave “the chairman of his directors,” Lord De la Warr, Mr. 
Hooley reluctantly admitted, “ I think I paid him £50,000 in 
cash—£25,000 for him, and £25,000 for one of the others.” 
There was a cheque for £25,000, and on the counterfoil “ Self, 
Albemarle, and De la Warr.” Asked as to this, he said:—“I 
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paid £50,000 for the Board. The Duke of Somerset did not 
have anything, I know that. Lord De la Warr got the Duke.” 
As to Lord Albemarle, “TI think he had £12,500. He ought to 
have had half, but I think he did not know what the half 
was.” later Mr. Hooley spoke of the item of “ Press calls,” 
which amounted to £76,000; he could, however, only re- 
member the names of two newspapers to which money had 
been paid, though a list had been brought him a yard 
long. That list cannot now be found, and therefore for the 
present suck entries as “balance to square papers” go un- 
ex plained. 


Sir William Harcourt, speaking at ibe Hertford Corn 
Exchange on Wednesday, outdid himself in boisterous irre- 
sponsibility and irrelevance. The people of East Hertfordshire 
were in a state of blissful and rural ignorance. They were 
under the delusion that the Liberal party was extremely alive. 
“Well, I am sorry to inform you,” went on Sir William 
Harcourt, “that, according to the best authorities, you are 
entirely mistaken. If you go to the lobbies, if you go to the 
clubs, to the Drawing Rooms, to the able editors, and the 
London correspondents, and the Bishops,—all the inspired 
and well-informed people will tell you that the Liberal party 
i3 in a deplorable condition. They will tell you that the 
Liberal party is distracted, that it is full of envy, malice, and 
ancharitableness.” But in reality these wiseacres were 
ilways mistaken. There was nothing so indestructible asa 
sreat party. You might as well destroy the distinction of 
‘he sexes. Sir William went on to describe the Liberal party 
is it really was. Had it ever shrank from challenging the 
‘oe? =“ Have we ever failed to find good men and true to 
carry on the Liberal flag to the front?” So Sir William 
Harcourt rattled on, without a word as to the principles or 
measures he advocates, and strange to say, without any allu- 
sion to Home-rule; but there were, of course, a good number 
of gibes at the Unionists. “A pretentious foreign policy has 
proved to be nothing but an impotent diplomacy. Their open 
doors are mostly closed; they are hardly ajar, and if you 
could squeeze in you would find that the front parlour was 
already occupied by a foreign family.” Sir William 
Harcourt has perfected the art of making a political speech 
without a word of politics, except abuse of his opponents. 


We record with great satisfaction the appointment of Lord 
Minto to the office of Governor-Genera! of Canada in succession 
to Lord Aberdeen. Lord Minto, who is fifty-three, is the great- 
grandson of the Indian Governor-General. He was formerly 
in the Army, and saw service in the Afghan War, in the 
first Egyptian Campaign, and in Canada in the North-West 
Rebellion of 1885. He was at that time acting as Military 
Secretary to the Governor-General, Lord Lansdowne. He 
was also at the Cape with Lord Roberts in 1881. He may, 
therefore, be fitly described as the head of a great family 
and the owner of a great estate, who has had experience of 
affairs in many parts of the world. But the training of a 
soldier, a private secretary, and a country gentleman is an 
almost ideal one for a Governor. It is true that directly the 
Governor-General of Canada has little or no power, but in- 
directly and as adviser to his official advisers he may exercise 
very great influence. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
public services of Lord Minto’s family, for the Elliot record 
is well known. It is worth noting, however, that it was his 
brother, Mr. Arthur Elliot, who lately won the Unionists a 
seat at Durham, and who as editor of the Edinburgh Review 
is maintaining the highest traditions of the great Whig 
organ. 


The Unionist candidate at Reading has been beaten by a 
majority of 694. Even after making allowance for the great 
local popularity of Mr. Palmer, who polled 4,600 votes against 
3,906 given for Mr. Keyser—the Socialist, Mr. Quelch, only 
obtained 270—the loss of the seat must be pronounced a serious 
matter. In 1895 the Unionist majority was 351, and in 1892 the 
Home-rulers only won by 20). We cannot profess, however, 
to be greatly concerned about the Unionist defeat, even if, as 
alleged, it shows that the Government, if it went to the 
country to-morrow, would be thrown out. The Government 
is not going to the country to-morrow, and when it does, in 
another three years’ time, all the conditions may be com- 
pletely changed. Of course, a great deal has been said about 
the irritation of the voters at Lord Salisbury’s policy in 
China; but, in our opinion, that is much exaggerated. A far 





more important factor is the belief that is spreading through 
the country that Home-rule is over and done with. That 
belief makes men who voted Unionist in 1895 consider that 
they can now safely vote for Liberal candidates. Hundredg 
of men who supported Mr. Palmer would laugh at you if you 
explained to them that they were voting for a separate 
Parliament in Dublin. 


The Report of the British delegates to the Sugar Conference 
was published on Tuesday. The delegates report that their 
German, Anstrian, Dutch, and Belgian colleagues were in 
favour of a complete suppression of the bounties, but that 
the French and Russian representatives would not give up 
their indirect bounties. This naturally produced a dead- 
lock, for the Germans and Austrians would not act un- 
less the other Powers gave up all bounties, both open and 
concealed. Great interest, say our delegates, was shown as 
to the possibility of Great Britain putting on countervailing 
duties. In conclusion, the Report states that the bounties 
can only be got rid of (1) by inducing the French and 
Russians to make such modifications in their systems as will 
satisfy the other Powers, or (2) by imposing countervailing 
duties, or prohibiting bounty-fed sugar. Incidentally the 
Report notes the fact that the United States have become 
an unprofitable market for bounty-fed sugar. They have 
imposed countervailing duties on such sugar. But if this ie 
so, the West Indies, which give no bounties, obtain a decided 
advantage in the American market,—an advantage which 
they would lose if we induced the Powers to give up 
the bounty system. The Report says in conclusion that the 
Powers which give bounties are beginning to find the fiscal 
burden very onerous, and that this may lead to some agree- 
ment for mitigating them. If not, “a still worse state of 
affairs may result by the increase of bounties in various 
countries.” On the whole, and though Mr. George Martineau 
is still hopeful, the attempt to get rid of the bounties 
by negotiation must be pronounced a failure, for we 
do not believe for a moment that recourse will be had to 
countervailing duties. That would constitute an interference 
with the principle of freedom of access to our markets, which 
no Government will attempt to carry out. 


The detailed reports as to Prince Bismarck are not such ag 
to cause any very great alarm. For example, Wednesday’s 
bulletin published by the Hamburgischer Correspondent states : 
“To-day he has partaken of caviare, eggs, and scraped ham; 
he has also drunk some beer and light champagne. At 8.50 
this morning he sat up in bed and read the papers with great 
care, and he has already smoked one pipe.” It is also 
stated that the illustrious patient sleeps weli,—a feat which 
younger men do not always find easy after a diet of beer, 
champagne, and caviare. Prince Bismarck’s trouble is said 
to be gout. Evidently his medical advisers agree with those 
doctors who hold that the complaint requires to be treated 
like a gentleman. 


The Presidents of the Royal College of Physicians ana of 
the Royal College of Surgeons and Sir William Broadbent— 
in fact the heads of the medical profession—have sent to the 
Press a most important communication on the prevention of 
consumption, and the Association which is being formed with 
that object. The disease is, they say, the most fatal to which 
mankind is subject, being responsible for one death in every 
ten. It has gradually become definitely known that tuber- 
culous disease “is not inherent in the constitution, but is 
communicated indirectly from pre-existing vases, and the 
principal methods by which it is spread have been identified.” 
Tuberculous disease is therefore preventible. The objects of 
the Association “are the dissemination : information, the 
arousing of public feeling as to the necessity for defensive 
measures, and the provision of sanatoria, which will be 
both preventive and curative, for the open-air treat- 
ment of consumption.” The object is a most important 
one, but we trust that the doctors will take great care that 
the public does not get it into its head that consumptives are 
to be treated like lepers. That is quite unnecessary, but if 
this erroneous idea is not checked it may spread widely and 
bring misery into countless families. 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 


New Consols (23) were on Friday, 111. s 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_@a———_ 


AMERICA AND THE TERMS OF PEACE. 


Ww" are by no means to be numbered among those 

who think that peace is likely to come quickly. 
The Spaniards may be perfectly sincere in their pro- 
posals, and the American Government are, we feel certain, 
sincerely anxious to end the war. Unless, however, the 
Spaniards conduct the negotiations in a perfectly different 
spirit from that in which they have carried on the war, there 
will be infinite talk and infinite delay,—obstinacy and irreso- 
lution, inefficiency and pedantry, muddling over essentials 
and punctiliousness about trifles. These are, we fear, the 
characteristics that are likely to mark the negotiations for 
peace, but these are not the characteristics that make for 
swift and businesslike action. As Bacon said long ago, 
the Spaniards “ have been noted to be of small despatch. 
Mi venga la Muerte de Spagna,—Let my death come 
from Spaine; for then it will be sure to be long in 
coming.” Unless, then, the Spanish nature has changed 
in the last few weeks, it would seem impossible to look for 
a quick release for the unhappy men at Madrid, who 
have behind them a people whose first thought is not to 
face the inevitable, but to turn their backs upon it. 


But though we are not hopeful about a speedy 
peace, we are getting near enough to the end to 
make it worth while to consider what should be the 
policy adopted by the United States. In our opinion, 
the Government at Washington will not be doing 
their duty to the people of the Union unless they 
insist upon two principles,—first, that Spanish rule 
shall cease absolutely and for ever in Cuba, in the 
Philippines, and in Porto Rico; and, secondly, that 
America, and America alone, shall decide what is to be the 
ultimate fate of the former possessions of Spain. Unless 
these principles are insisted on absolutely, America may 
find that the war, instead of having been a blessing to the 
inhabitants of the Spanish colonies, has turned out a 
curse, and instead of a movement in the direction of 
humanity and civilisation, an actual step backward. In 
our belief, it is alike the destiny and the duty of the two 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race to govern and convert 
to civil uses the inferior races. Our race is meant to do 
in the world the work of foreman and ganger, and in 
doing so not only he!ps the peoples controlled and directed, 
but also gives its own nature its true development. 
America has before her a great opportunity for perform- 
ing this special duty in the Philippines and in Cuba. She 
is, however, also confronted with a special temptation to 
shirk this duty. A large party in America are still 
inclined to say—‘ Let us keep to our own continent. 
Let us not run unknown risks outside. If we go 
crusading about the world we shall get into endless difficul- 
ties and troubles and lose our independence.’ On the other 
hand, there is another party, and one which, if mistaken, 
acts from high and honourable motives, which declares that 
America must show her perfect bona fides and her absolute 
disinterestedness by taking nothing for herself, except 
perhaps the island of Porto Rico and a coaling station in 
the Philippines. The rest of the Philippine group and the 
whole of Cuba are to be left as monuments to America’s 
disinterestedness, and to prove that she is not a land- 
grabbing Power. Considering the strength of these two 
schools of opinion, we believe that there is some danger 
of terms of peace being arranged under which Cuba 
will be declared independent, and the Philippines be 
allowed to remain part of the Spanish dominions, under 
some scheme of autonomy approved by America. These 
are terms which, of course, Spain would favour, and they 
would also be very agreeable to the Continental Powers, 
who are extremely jealous of American expansion, and 
would like to be able to say that America had not been per- 
mitted by Europe to plunder her enemy. As we have sug- 
gested, we should ourselves view peace on these terms with 
the utmost dismay. What would be the result? We know 
by this time something of the Cuban insurgents, and it can- 
not be doubted that Cuban independence would mean a 
Spanish South American Republic, not of the Chilian, but 
of the Venezuelan or Nicaraguan type, anchored off the 
coast of Florida. In other words, to give Cuba indepen- 
dence would be to hand the island over to civil war. Can 
the Americans find it consistent with their duty to 





do that? They will be told, no doubt, that they are 
pledged to leave Cuba to her fate by the very injudicious 
clause inserted into the joint Resvlution of Congress, 
We implore them not to be bound by words spoken rasbly 
and in ignorance. The declaration was in no sense a 
promise or contract, and, considering how different is the 
actual situation from what it appeared to be, the Americans 
have, in our opinion, a complete right to withdraw from 
it, Their position at the end of the war will be really 
very much like that of the English in Egypt, and for 
them, as for us, the boldest and most straightforward 
course will be to admit that they were rash and ignorant, 
and that since they cannot act up to their declaration 
without ruining the island of Cuba, they intend to with. 
draw it. We sincerely trust that a similar policy will 
be pursued in the Philippines, and that the thousand and 
more tropical islands that form the group will be retained. 
by America. To allow Spain to continue in the islands 
after what has happened would be cruel in a high 
degree, for the Spanish are a most revengeful people, 
and would treat the men now in revolt—men who, 
no doubt, have committed many atrocities on the religious 
Orders in the Philippines—with terrible severity. How- 
ever many paper guarantees were arranged to protect 
the present rebels, we may be perfectly certain that 
in six months there would again be civil war in 
the Philippines. To leave Spain any chance of taking 
her revenge upon the Tagals would be contrary to 
the interests of humanity. But if Spain is not to 
be reinstated in some form or other, what is to 
happen to the islands? The notion of granting such a 
population real independence is utterly, nay cruelly, absurd. 
It would not be a case of a new Venezuela or Nicaragua, 
but of a new Hayti. The alternative of handing over the 
islands to Germany or France is, of course, inadmissible. 
The Germans keep order, no doubt ; but their government 
of colonies is by no means of the kind that gives them a 
natural right of reversion in tropical plantations. Besides, 
the Americans did not make war in order to create a 
Colonial Empire for Germany. The handing over of tke 
Philippines to England must also be struck out of the 
list of possible alternatives. We do not want the islands, 
and if we did it would not be wise to take them. We 
mean the world to realise that our sympathy for, and 
understanding with, America was not based upon any 
expectation of favours to come. The world must be 
taught that the foundations of the race alliance have been 
laid upon something much stronger than self-interest. 
The only course that remains is for America to retain 
the islands under her own direct control. That is the 
only alternative fair to the natives and consistent with the 
duty of the United States. 

If, then, peace is made on terms which are worthy of 
the high destiny of the States, they will find themselves at 
the close of the war in possession of what may fairly be 
termed the finest islands of the Tropics,—Cuba, Porto. 
Rico, and the Philippines. A terrible burden, it will be 
said, on a people who have never organised themselves for 
bearing it? No; rather an opportunity for bringing out 
the best qualities of the nation, and for making them 
carry out duties which will improve not only the 
individuals most concerned, but the whole people. We 
do not doubt for a moment that the governing of Cuba 
and the Philippines may supply an element to the national 
life of America which will be enormously to its benefit. 
The greatest political want of America is a band of trained 
civil servants,—men who have from their youth up been 
dedicated to the public service, and whose whole training 
is intended to make them upright, uncorrupt, and 
independent instruments of Government, both in the 
highest and the lowest offices of State. America has 
an opportunity for organising such a body of men for 
the government of Cuba and the Philippines. The notion 
of instantly converting Cuba into two States of the Union 
must surely have been abandoned if it was ever formed, while 
no sane human being will think of admitting the Tagals 
wholesale as citizens of the United States. In time, no 
doubt, Cuba will become capable of admission, but if Con- 
gress is wise it will enact a form of government for Cuba 
and the Philippines which shall be maintained for 
twenty years,—an Administration based upon the model of 
Ceylon or of an Indian province. To begin with, as 
has so often happened in India, military and naval officers 
should be employed. In old days, when a new province 
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was taken over in India the first administrators were gene- 
yally soldiers of capacity. These, once established, form a 
school of administration, and young men can be intro- 
duced in every district to learn the work and help build up 
a tradition of good service. Take a dozen or twenty old 
West Point men as “ heads of the district,” and put under 
them a certain number of youths who have been caught 
young from Yale and Harvard, and given to understand that 
they have entered a profession that will protect them and 
provide for them through their lives, and in a few years 
an Administration would be created that would make 
Cuba the wonder of the Spanish-American world. There 
would be no stealing, no muddling, and no oppression, 
and very soon the cities of Havana and Santiago would 
be as well governed as the city of Washington,—that is, 
ten times as well governed as New York, or Boston, or 
Chicago. And here would come in not the least of the 
good results. Americans who saw what good administra- 
tion could do in Cuba and the Philippines would begin 
to ask how it was that things were done better in their 
dependencies than at home. Very soon they would 
think of the answer,—because in the dependencies they 
had a well-paid, self-respecting, permanent civil service 
who made administration their life business, and made, 
also, a conscience of what they did. The need for such a 
civil service is America’s chief political need, and it would 
be well worth while to hold and administer Cuba if the 
doing of that piece of work for humanity did nothing else 
but awaken Americans to the knowledge of this fact. 





IMPERIAL CONCENTRATION. 


HE grumbling against the Government because they 
do not do something strong in China, and because 
they allow Russia to have her own way at Pekin, goes on 
as loudly as ever. So widespread, indeed, is this dissatis- 
faction with the Government because their foreign policy 
has not been more vigorous in regard to Russia, that Sir 
William Harcourt uses it as one of his chief weapons of 
attack. Though it is notorious that Sir William Harcourt 
is not in reality more, but less, Jingo than the Government, 
he is constantly holding their supposed weakness up to 
public odium, for he evidently believes that it is the 
winning card just now. In a word, the country has, for 
the moment at any rate, got “the Empire in danger” on 
the brain, and thinks it has somehow suffered a terrible 
loss because Russian influence has been extended at 
Pekin. We confess to viewing this restless and perverse 
state of public feeling with some alarm. We are not 
Little Englanders, but Imperialists, and hold that it is 
the business of England to occupy the habitable waste 
places of the earth with her surplus population, and 
to take over and rule the inferior races of mankind. 
We rejoice to think that the courage and energy of 
our ancestors secured us so great an Empire, and we 
would not only maintain every inch of it against all 
comers and all risks, but we would from time to time 
give it a reasonable and wise extension. We fully admit 
that Empires which cease to grow and develop are ripe 
for dissolution, and we gladly welcome the acquisition of 
new spheres for our energy. We are not, that is, the 
least afraid of empire or timid about expansion, and 
most sincerely adopt Tennyson’s prayer that our greatness 
may not fail— 
“Through craven fears of being great.” 


But in the pursuit of empire, as of all else that is 
human, it is very possible to fail from excess of zeal,—or 
rather from substituting for the true zeal a weak and 
irresponsible craving for mere bigness, and from failing 
to distinguish between strength and size. As it seems to 
us, the great political need of the hour is not Imperial ex- 
pansion, ‘“‘no matter where and no matter how,” but rather 
Imperial concentration. What is the object of taking 
great provinces unless you mean to develop and make use 
of them? We want not merely to colour the map red, 
but to get all the advantages, political, material, and 
moral, which come from the possession of a mighty 
Empire. For the last few years we have been steadily, 
and, as we think, quite rightly, acquiring vast tracts of 
territory. What we ought to be doing now is developing 
and organising those tracts. Unfortunately, however, the 
steady work of development is not nearly so attractive and 
exciting as sticking up flags, or telling other nations that 








we do not mean to let them take this or that place 
because, though we do not want it for ourselves, we do 
not like to see other people there. Imperial concentration 
is out of favour because it means quiet, dull, and hard 
work,—not acquisition, but development. It is all the 
difference between founding a new business enterprise and 
carrying it on. Take the case of Nigeria. We entirely 
agree in the wisdom of taking the Hausa States under 
our control, and would have fought France rather than 
have relinquished our just rights there. But having got 
Nigeria, surely it would be much better to work at its 
development than to provoke war with Russia, for fear 
Russia should some day become too strong. At present 
the Imperial energy of the nation is in danger of evapo- 
rating in an attempt to drive Russia back in China, just 
as fifty years ago a large part of it was spent in keeping 
Russia out of Turkey. In our opinion, that energy 
would be infinitely better employed in making use of 
places we have already got, but have hitherto failed to 
use to the best advantage. First among these we would 
put Nigeria. Next in importance, or possibly even more 
important, is Egypt. We are just about to restore the 
Soudan to orderly government. From Dongola to Fas- 
hoda we shall almost at once be in possession of a vast 
territory, which will be well worth developing, especially in 
the direction of Kassala, where the mountain slopes are 
most fertile. Even in Egypt itself there is an infinite 
amount of work yet to be done. Internationalism cannot, 
of course, be swept away in a day, but by steady pressure 
and concentration we shall at last get complete control. 
When we have got a free hand from the Delta to the 
Lakes, and have developed to the full the resources of the 
country, Egypt will be one of the most desirable depen- 
dencies in the world. Surely itis worth while to stop bark- 
ing at Russia in order to attend to so important a business 
as this. It isthe same with East Africa and Uganda. If 
when the railway reaches the Lakes we have the energy and 
foresight to develop our new kingdom, and do not ignore 
it all in our anxiety about, say, the designs of Germany on 
some South Sea island which we might have bad any day 
these hundred years, and have always rejected as useless, 
we shall be doing true Imperial work. In China itself there 
is a vast field for the carrying out of the principle of 
Imperial concentration. If we are told by those competent 
to offer advice on the point that the valley of the Yangtse 
is a region which we ought to possess, then by all means 
let us take steps to register our claim in the most marked 
manner possible, and to inform the world of our inten- 
tions. ‘To do that would be far more Imperialistic in the 
best sense than merely to play the part of the dog in the 
manger to Russia. If, indeed, any part of Southern or 
Middle China is considered to be vital to our interests, 
let us take steps to secure it at once, even at the risk of 
a conflict with Russia, but do not let us merely issue Jingo 
defiances or talk of the supineness of the Government 
because they have not fought Russia in order to vindicate 
our prestige at Pekin. 


The place where the greatest need for Imperial concen- 
tration exists must be named last. India—including, of 
course, Burmah—is still comparatively undeveloped, and 
the need for British capital is great and real. It is, we 
believe, a fact that men who can offer good and sound 
security have in Iudia to pay 10 per cent. fora loan. In 
England men with money to lend are eager to lay it out 
even at 3 per cent. Before we go to war with Russia and 
waste, say, £300,000,000 because of the occupation of Port 
Arthur or because of the possibility that under Russian 
auspices we shall not be able todo good trade with Manchuria 
—i.e.,in order to prevent any risk of our being injured in the 
Chinese market—surely we ought to make the best use of 
our Indian markets. If we spent on Indian railways and 
other public works the money which the extremer Jingoes 
want us to expend ina war with Russia we might get much 
greater benefits for our trade. No doubt the currency 
difficulty greatly complicates the problem in India, but 
even making allowance for that, we make, from the com- 
mercial point of view, comparatively little use of India 
and Burmah. But till we have used our surplus capital 
in India, is it not foolish to be too sensitive about rumours 
that Russia will prevent the employment of English capital 
in China? We are not, as we have said, in avy sense 
against the expansion of the British Empire, but rather 
regard it as a duty to be fulfilled. All we ask is that the 
whole of the national energy should not be exhausted in 
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acquiring new’place, but that some of it should be kept 
back for developing what we have already got. “ Prudent 
expansion and steady concentration,” these should be our 
watchwords in regard to the Empire. The business that 
stands still and does not expand never prospers, but the 
same must also be said of the business which opens new 
branches anywhere and everywhere,—the business which 
in search of new sources of profit forgets to make proper 
use of those already in hand. 





PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 


R. McKINLEY is the only English-speaking man 

who is invested with the powers of a Sovereign 

within a first-class State. That position of itself makes 
him an object of great interest, and the interest is 
deepened by the circumstances amidst which he has been 
placed.. Without training in military business, or experi- 
ence in diplomacy, or habitude in managing great affairs, 
he was suddenly called on to conduct a serious war which 
he only half approved, to create the necessary forces, and 
to take resolutions certain to rouse the jealousy of half 
the Great Powers of Europe. He had, at one and the 
same time, to organise a fleet, to create an army, and to 
make it clearly understood that during war-time the 
United States would suffer no interference. It seemed at 
first that, crushed by the weight of these responsibilities, 
the President might fail. He was supposed to be too 
much of a politician, a word which in America implies a 
man who trims, his first selections for office excited no 
confidence—his. choice of Mr. Sherman, indeed, is still 
unexplained—and he seemed, in his inexperience and 
his humane aversion to bloodshed, so undecided that 
observers expected a vacillating administration. Mr. 
McKinley, it was said, would yield to the people, but he 
would do as little as he could, and probably, therefore, be 
unsuccessful in that little. The total unreadiness of the 
country for war, an unreadiness in which European 
statesmen could scarcely believe, deepened this impres- 
sion, and for a moment it was generally held 
that Mr. McKinley, though a good man, would 
prove unequal toa task which might have oppressed a 
Bismarck. The doubt has now disappeared. It seems 
probable that power, as occasionally happens, has de- 
veloped latent forces in its possessor of which the world 
did not suspect the existence; but at all events it is cer- 
tain that Mr. McKinley has risen to the height of his 
circumstances, and though he cannot be Abraham Lincoln, 
he convinces those around him that he has many of his 
great predecessor’s best qualities. All disposition to 
wobble has gone out of him. He is aware, as Lincoln 
once said, that ultimate decision in executive matters 
must rest with him; that the responsibility before the 
people and before history rests on his shoulders; and with 
that certainty he has become as clear and firm as if he 
were a great man of business at the head of a great 
factory. Two resolves have taken possession of him—or 
shall we say a conviction of two duties ?—to carry this war 
forward to complete success, and to execute the national, 
as distinct from the party, will; and with those resolves 
hesitation and over-anxious care have alike disappeared, 
and President McKinley has become a dangerous man to 
face. His own people see, and the world begins to 
recognise, that whenever the appeal from the armies 
or the fleets or the Departments reaches the White 
House the orders that come back are always clear, 
and are always in the direction of decided action. 
Cubans give trouble, foreign Powers give trouble, the 
Generals give trouble, critics at home give infinite 
trouble, but Mr. McKinley goes on steadily, unhasting 
but undismayed. The enlargement in his conception of 
the work to be done is unmistakeable. The President 
was probably at first under the impression, shared by the 
whole of his countrymen, that the war would be a small 
affair ; but that impression has disappeared, and America 
is fighting Spain as if Spain were a first-class Power. An 
army has been sent to the Philippines. The expedition of 
fifteen thousand men against Santiago has grown to forty 
thousand men against Porto Rico, and one hundred 
thousand against Havana. The fortifications of the coast 
have been silently pushed forward till evena first-class naval 
Power would find it a serious enterprise to attack them. 
The Continent has been requested informally to stand aside, 
and Spain has been informed, however stubborn she may 








be, that she must herself ask for peace, or she will not 
obtain it. Moreover, she must not look to obtain it 
without great concessions. There is an impression ip 
Europe, outside England, that President McKinley 
having been originally an unwilling combatant, is eager 
for peace on almost any terms; but it was he personally 
who refused the terms of surrender at first offered by 
Santiago; it is he who secured the annexation of Hawaii 
a useless acquisition unless more are to follow; it is he 
who favours the annexation of Porto Rico; it is he who 
has so markedly approved the decided action of Admiral 
Dewey; and it is he who has baffled the indiscreet 
curiosity of many Ambassadors to know the minimum 
terms which it would be safe for the Madrid Cabinet 
to offer. And, finally, it is he who has decided that 
if nothing less will ‘suffice, and America is still to be 
impeded by useless stubbornness, the area of the war 
must be extended even into Europe. The man who steadily 
grows like this is a considerable man, even if he did chooge 
some inferior advisers, and does not realise any more than 
Thiers did the effect of heavy tariffs upon the production 
of national wealth. Mr. McKinley’s new demeanour has 
been answered by a new development of public confidence, 
and he is now by far the most influential personage in the 
United States. Wedo not mean that the President, as 
Continentals are fancying, could make peace exactly as he 
chose. The people of the Republic never give up 
their ultimate right of veto, but the initiative rests 
with him, and within well-understood limits would 
be as effective as that of almost any Sovereign, 
The President is most unlikely to pass those limits, for if 
he believes in anything more strongly than his own 
responsibility, it is that in his duty to make the national 
will executive. ‘Not claim Porto Rico,’ he says, ‘ why, 
Congress voted that one object of the war was to expel 
Spain from America.’ Such expulsion being possible, that 
Resolution of Congress is to him what the “ instructions” 
from his Sovereign are toa European diplomatist. “ He 
has no orders as yet about the Philippines, but if he sees, 
as the preachers of the Union are said to be seeing, that 
to restore the Philippines to Spain would be a treachery 
to their people, Spain will not reign in Manilla during 
this, or the next, Presidential term. 


It will be a most curious historic event, and one that 
may deeply affect the future of democracy, if the American 
system should twice in a generation prove itself a strong 
system for dealing with dangerous crises ; for that system, 
though it is known by a different name, is neither more 
nor less than elective Monarchy, limited as to duration, 
and regulated as to finance, but otherwise nearly un- 
fettered. Mr. McKinley is not an autocrat, but he has 
all the power of an ordinary King and that of an 
ordinary Premier. All initiative, all patronage, all 
the functions of Grand Referee, rest with him 
alone. If he is incompetent, in a crisis everything 
goes to pieces; if he is strong, the State at once 
becomes an irresistible organism. We prefer our own 
system, which in ordinary times allows greater rapidity of 
selection, and in extraordinary times gives the people a 
right of dismissal; but we are not quite sure that the 
independence of the American President, and the great 
intensification of his responsibility, do not in great crises, 
and especially in war-time, tend to develop energy. The 
formless people when excited always hunger for a leader, 
and they get one. The circumstances call for decision 
above all things, and it is only one man who has to make 
up his mind. The Departments need a master; and the 
order of the President dismisses any man from office, 
cancels his mistakes, supplies him with any amount of 
force that the nation has to give. There can be no con- 
flict of Services in America, no neglect for which no one 
is responsible, no differences of opinion to be solved at 
last by compromises more or less futile. The High 
Constable so often suggested as necessary for British 
administration is always there, always responsible, 
always free to act for a time without interference 
or delay. We prefer our own system, as we have 
said, as we should prefer almost any system which 
had historic foundations; but it is impossible to deny 
that in time of peril the American is a strong one. 
Europe may have been hasty in rejecting so absolutely as 
it has done the very idea of elective Monarchy, as fatal 
alike to stability and strength. It seems to work across 
the Atlantic with some success, though those who benefit 
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by it would be grievously shocked if anywhere, except in 
an essay, it were ever called by that name. We all hold 
that the Kingship is necessarily the stronger institution, 
put just compare proceedings at Madrid and at Washing- 
ton, and reflect that intellectually the Queen-Regent is 
conceivably the abler thinker of the two. 





PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE. 


UESDAY’S proceedings in the House of Commons 
T with reference to the Mullingar Union are of more 
importance than at the first glance might appear. The 
ticular incident which called forth the Resolution of 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien is quite simple. In the debate on 
the question as to whether the Irish clergy shall be per- 
mitted to become eligible for election under the Irish 
Local Government Bill, Mr. J. P. Hayden, one of Mr. 
Redmond’s followers, and therefore, of course, anti-clerical 
in his sympathies, strongly urged that the clergy should 
not be declared eligible on grounds which are quite 
obvious. Thereupon the Mullingar Board of Guardians 
rose in its wrath, denounced Mr. Hayden, and declared 

ractically that he should be financially ruined through 
the boycott of his journal, the Westmeath Examiner, which 
circulates in that part. The manifest determination of 
the Mullingar Guardians was to intimidate Mr. Hayden 
for speaking out his mind in the House of Commons on a 
matter of public importance on which he held strong views; 
and still further, it was a breach of the privileges of the 
House, as declared in the Resolution which the House, 
after a short debate, passed. Mr. Healy and Mr. Dillon, 
who so largely depend for support on the clerical influence, 
were both silent; but Mr. Davitt, we observe, added his 
voice to those of the Redmond section in denunciation of 
this clerical interference with Parliamentary freedom. 

We have said that the importance of this incident 
travels far beyond the mere local case of Irish clericalism, 
for it involves the whole question as to whether Members 
of Parliament shall be tongue-tied. Historically, the 
House of Commons, as a sort of Court of general inquiry, 
has always claimed for its Members an absolute freedom 
of speech, as complete a freedom as a witness has 
in a Court of Law. Utterances which are libels else- 
where are no libels in the House of Commons; they 
are statements made, or assumed to be made, in the 
public interest, and he who makes them cannot be 
punished by the ordinary forms of civil or criminal 
process. The House of Commons in insisting on this 
immunity for its Members has perhaps builded better 
than it knew; at any rate, it has laid down lines which 
seem to us to be of vital importance, and which must be 
preserved at all costs. Parliamentary privilege must be 
maintained in all its ample fullness, or we shall be liable 
to public evils compared with which any possibility of 
malicious Parliamentary utterance must be regarded as a 
very minor evil. We do not by any means ignore the 
injury which may possibly be done by the statements 
made by any person in the House of Commons. Such 
statements go forth to the world, they reach everybody, 
they may inflict very real injury on the person or persons 
to whom they refer, and it may be difficult to counteract 
the effect they produce on the public mind. Why should 
an innocent man be condemned to public obloquy, it may 
be asked, merely because the erroneous statement about 
him was made in the House of Commons instead of in 
the columns of a daily newspaper ? 

We do not say the question is an absolutely easy one to 
determine, but the reason which compels us to declare in 
the strongest way for the maintenance of Parliamentary 
privilege is plain. It is really the best way of protecting 
public interests. The obscure bigots of the MuHingar 
Board of Guardians may insinuate and denounce; but 
those who ask for liberty of speech as the dearest of 
human rights have the satisfaction of knowing that over 
the local body hovers the gigantic shadow of the High 
Court of Parliament, which stands ready to protect in- 
dividuals or communities from any local oppression. So 
that it is clear that, even from the personal point of view, 
from the point of view of the civic rights of the in- 
dividual, the maintenance of Parliamentary privilege is 
of high value. But when we pass from this limited 
sphere to the wider region of general public interests, the 
value of this privilege will become instantly of even 
greater importance. It cannot be doubted that the 








most sinister, as it is the most vital, fact in modern 
politics is the close relation between legislative bodies 
and great moneyed corporations. We have not ez- 
perienced so deeply the dangers of this relation as hav. 
the people in other countries, thanks largely to our Free- 
trade principles, which have succeeded, among other 
supreme benefits, in reducing the possible privileges which 
Parliament can confer on any private capitalist under- 
taking. But no thoughtful person could read all the evi- 
dence submitted, say, to the South African Committee of 
the House of Commons, or to the Petroleum Committee, 
whose labours are just concluded, without seeing the 
immense dangers of secret pressure being brought to bear 
by wealthy corporations on Members upon whose votes 
their pecuniary interests are dependent. In the United 
States it is an open secret that bodies like the Sugar 
Trust do bring such influence to bear on legislators; and 
it has been proved that the great Standard Oil corpora- 
tion exerted a very pernicious influence over the Members 
of two State Legislatures. The danger is, therefore, a 
real one, and it is chiefly our Free-trade methods which 
prevent it from assuming serious proportions here. 

Now, the chief barrier (apart from Free-trade) against 
any incoming flood of corruption is publicity; and the 
great arena of publicity is the House of Commons. If 
any blow were struck at Parliamentary privilege, it is not 
the innocent man who would be saved from attack. 
So long as any Member of Parliament can freely 
utter in his place in the House any criticism on acts or 
methods which would be libellous outside, we may feel 
that at least all has been done that can be done, to 
protect the larger public interests from the more insidious 
invasion of corruption. Mere individuals without money 
and power cannot fight wealthy bodies which are deter- 
mined to crush all criticism of their methods; therefore 
as an individual the poor Member of Parliament (and we 
must make up our minds to a large increase of such in 
the future) could do nothing, but as a Member he could 
expose terrorism or bribery without fear of penal conse- 
quences. Is not that a right which is worth preserving ? 
We think it is. But, of course, it will be said that, 
while no immediate revenge could happen to such a 
Member, his re-election could be made difficult by the 
moneyed power that might be brought to bear against 
him. That is in some degree true, but we think, on the 
whole, that the slightest sign of an attack made by 
wealthy men or by an oppressive combination of poorer 
men, on an honest representative who had clearly done 
his duty would be far more likely to make than to mar 
his political fortunes. Even in the United States it 
is significant that the man who is “ suspect ” is constantly 
being hurled from power, while the honest politician who 
defies the money influence is elected again and again. 
The “masses” may be somewhat venal in their pro- 
clivities, but there is a degree of venality which they will 
not tolerate, and they will be apt to stand by a man who 
resists and exposes flagrant corruption. 

But, it may be asked, if full Parliamentary privilege 
is conceded, what shall we say of the risk of wholesale 
and unfounded accusations which may be made by 
privileged persons? We do not deny the danger, but we 
think it is a comparatively slight one when placed in the 
scale with the very real dangers that would be incurred 
by the absence of Parliamentary privilege. Members of 
Parliament may be immune from legal process, but they 
cannot be exempted from the judgment of their colleagues 
and the public. An ever-vigilant eye is on them, an 
atmosphere of moral judgment environs them closely, and 
they are not likely to make statements which they are not 
in a position to prove. If one-tenth part of the assertions 
one hears freely made in the lobbies and smoking-rooms 
of the House of Commons were openly made in the House 
itself, all other business would be suspended. But it is 
not made, and it never will be. All Members, we think, 
feel, in a greater or less degree, a sense of the historic 
dignity and great traditions of the House, and they know 
that privileged statements which would be legally chal- 
lenged outside may only be made under very strong 
provocation and for purposes of urgent public import- 
ance. The danger, therefore, is, we think, more theoretical 
than practical; while the opposing danger of having no 
ready means whereby to drag into the searchlight of 
Parliamentary debate doubtful and tortuous methods is 
serious and practical in the highest degree. 
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THE MILITARY TERROR IN FRANCE. 


HE recovery of France after the catastrophes of 
T Sedan, Metz, and Paris is the wonder of the last 
quarter of the dying century. It has contradicted every 
probability and falsified every prediction. It was con- 
ceivable that France should abandon, at least for a 
generation, all thought of military greatness; conceivable 
that she should reorganise her armaments on demucratic 
principles, and seek to make a military despotism 
impossible by contenting herself with a National Guard, 
which should have nothing in common with an army 
except a uniform ; conceivable that she should subordinate 
the soldier to the civilian, and allow her military system 
to vary with the varying needs of political parties. What 
seemed hardly conceivable five-and-twenty years ago was 
that she should devote herself silently and steadily to 
build up a new army on the most approved methods, 
submit without a murmur to the tremendous burden thus 
laid upon her, keep the soldier altogether out of politics, 
and pursue the perfecting of the military machine without 
regard to the possibility of making this or that feature in 
it serviceable as a party cry. Yet this is what has 
actually come to pass. France has made the sacrifices 
required of her, and has reaped the fruit of them in the pos- 
session of an army believed to be the equal of any in Europe. 
Nor is this her only gain. Under the Third Republic the 
Army has been her one stable institution,—the one 
institution, that is, which has been the common care of 
the nation as a whole, irrespective of dynasty or party. 
Whatever dreams of restoration, Royalist or Bonapartist, 
may have been cherished by this or that faction, the 
Army has not been affected by them. They may have 
related to the use to be made of the Army under certain 
imaginary conditions, but they have taken the Army 
itself for granted. Whatever hopes Radicals or Moderates 
may have entertained on the eve of a General Election, 
their language about the Army, whether in the Tribune 
or on the platform, has always been the same. There 
has been talk, from time to time, of revision of the Con- 
stitution, of separation of Church and State, of suppres- 
sion of religious Orders, of fiscal changes vast enough to 
bring Socialism in their train,—but there has been no 
suggestion of disarmament. The present generation of 
Frenchmen have grown up in the unbroken habit of 
looking to the Army as to something for which, in the 
judgment of men of every shade of political or religious 
or social opinion, no sacrifices can be too great. The one 
question that Frenchmen have allowed themselves to ask 
is not—What sort of army can we afford to give our- 
selves ? but—What must we do or forego in order to secure 
the very best army that can be had? It is impossible 
that steady, persistent labour on these lines should 
go unrewarded. A nation which is thus content 
to keep a single object in view can hardly fail to 
eome out of the ordeal stronger and greater than 
it went into it. In the creation France has scored 
& conspicuous success, and has done so unassisted 
and at great moral and material cost. That is a chapter 
in her history of which she may justly be proud, especially 
when she remembers the unparalleled disasters in which 
the effort had its origin. 


Until lately, it seemed as though this result was wholly 
beneficial. Amid political uncertainty and social con- 
fusion the nation had secured an admirable training in 
discipline, in patriotism, in common labour for the 
common good. We did not, perhaps, take enough into 
account the effect that this training was calculated to 
have, alike on the Army and on the civil population. 
You cannot set up a living idol without the worship 
paid it influencing both the idol and the worshipper. 
The Army has held an exceptional position for close 
upon a generation. During all this time it has been 
the object of uniform admiration and devotion from all 
classes. It has seen Ministry after Ministry upset for 
the most trivial causes, and the Civil Service of the 
country again and again placed at the mercy of what, 
as the abstentions at every election plainly show, is a 
minority of the French people. What could be expected 


ibut that the soldiers, or rather their chiefs, should come in 
‘time to regard themselves as a distinct and separate force, 
‘-by whose strength all that is left of value in France is kept 
"un being, and on whose pleasure the successive Govern- 
ments to whose care France is nominally committed 





really depend ? Under any circumstances, probably this 
process would have gone on, bat the Republican party 
has in two conspicuous instances helped it forward. Left 
to themselves, there was no special reason why the soldierg 
should be less Republican than the classes from which the 
are for the most part taken. What the Republican party 
have done to supply this special reason is first, to kee 
the higher classes out of public life, and next, to send 
the seminarists into the barracks. In consequence of the 
former blunder, the Army is officered to a great extent by 
men who would, under other Goverments, have been in 
the Cabinet, or in the higher ranks of the Civil Service, 
The treatment accorded to the Rallied shows what chance 
a young man has of finding either of these careers open 
to him, and the effect of keeping the door closed has been 
to concentrate the attention of the upper classes on the 
Army. That has been the field they have chosen for their 
sons, and they have in a great measure made it their 
home. One Government after another has to all appear- 
ance reasoned in this fashion :—‘ We do not wish to see the 
partisans of the old dynasties reconciled to the Republic. 
We suspect the genuineness of their conversion, and we 
do not want to have them as rivals in the struggle for 
political or official advancement. Consequently we will 
let them go into the Army, where they can do no mischief 
to the Republic, and will be out of the way of Republicans,’ 
That they have been out of the way of Republicans is un- 
doubtedly true. Whether this enforced seclusion has 
rendered them harmless to the Republic is more doubtful. 
For the imposition of military service upon the seminarists 
a more plausible case could be made out. It was sup- 
posed, in the first instance, that it would gradually dry 
up the supply of clergy by indisposing young men who 
had once tasted the freedom of barrack life to submit to 
the severe restraints of a celibate profession. Unfortu- 
nately for its authors, this calculation has not turned out 
correct. The seminarists, by all accounts, have influented 
the barrack far more than the barrack has influenced the 
seminarists. The contact with enthusiatic young men 
animated by a strong sense of their mission to win back 
France to the Catholic Church has given the soldier a 
new conception of religion and of the clergy. Thev have 
found them less black than they were painted by the 
atheistic brush, and have come to see, or at least to 
suspect, that the gulf between the priest and the layman 
is not so deep as they fancied. A measure dreaded by 
the ecclesiastical authorities at least as much as it way 
desired by the civil authorities has disappointed the ex- 
pectations of both. 


The Dreyfus case is the first occasion on which this new 
temper of the chiefs of the Army has had a chance of 
showing itself. No doubt the peculiar ideas of justice 
which they have imposed upon successive Cabinets are in 
some degree the creation of military indifference to means 
as distinct from ends. Dreyfus is guilty; therefore 
Dreyfus must be condemned. Whether there is any 
evidence by which his guilt can be legally established is 
a matter of quite minor importance. The punishment of 
military criminals must not be hindered by mere civilian 
scruples. We think, however, that there is more in the 
ease than this,—that the high officers of the Army have 
all along made the refusal to revise the conclusions of 
the Court-Martial a kind of test by which to judge the 
dispositions of the civil authorities, and that had these 
dispositions proved less satisfactory, and especially had 
M. Brisson insisted on reversing the decision of M. Meéline, 
the new Cabinet would not have found the succession to 
office so undisputed. The incident of Pére Didon’s 
speech made in the presence of General Jamont, the 
“Generalissimo” of the French Army, and the feeble 
censure—if censure it can be called—which the Minister 
has dealt out to the Commander-in-Chief simply for taking 
the chair at the speech-day of a private school instead of 
for listening without protest to the Dominican exaltation 
of the Army over the civil power, are only straws, but 
they are straws blown in the same direction. They may 
mean less than we think, but such meaning as they have 
can only be of one kind. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE EMPLOYER. 


. the above heading, we hasten to explain, we 
do not propose to offer any thoughts on the 
question of the intellectual preparation of manufacturers 
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for the successful pursuit of their business. That is a 

rave matter on which there is much to be said. But the 
subject which at the ‘present moment seems to us of 
special and perplexing interest is the growing endeavour 
of the social conscience to impose itself, by various novel 
methods, on the conduct of private employers. This 
question is raised in a sufficiently striking fashion by the 
correspondence which has lately passed between the Fire 
Brigade Committee of the London County Council and 
the great shipbuilding firm of Messrs. Yarrow and Co., of 
Poplar, and the action of the County Ceuncil thereon. 
There are few heavier responsibilities resting upon the 
County Council than that of providing for the extinction 
of fires in the Port of London. It must obviously be of 
the first importance that if a fire breaks out among the 
mass of shipping in the river there should be available 
the best possible means of getting at the fire from the 
water as well as the land. A few minutes’ delay in taking 
the apparatus to the point of danger, a failure in bringing 
the most powerful and continuous jets of water to bear 
upon the burning craft, may quite conceivably entail the 
development of a conflagration of unmanageable pro- 
portions. It is held that Messrs. Yarrow and Co., 
who have had great experience in the manufacture 
of gunboats for use in the varying depths of tropical 
rivers, are specially qualified to manufacture the kind 
of structure and machinery necessary for a perfect 
“ fire-float’”” capable of going anywhere in all states of 
the tide; and last February the Fire Brigade Committee 
of the County Council accepted a tender from that firm to 
supply such an article, in the form of a shallow-draught 
steamer, equipped with the most improved pumping ap- 
pliances, at the price of £8,000. When, however, the 
formal contract was sent to Messrs. Yarrow and Co. 
for signature they found that it contained various pro- 
visions having no relation to the character of the tire-float, 
but affecting, in very intimate fashion, the conditions 
under which their business was carried on. Thus it was 
prescribed that wages were to be paid to the persons 
employed in producing the fire-float according to schedules 
approved by the Trade-Unions concerned, and that if any 
overtime were worked it should only be in accordance with 
the rules of those Unions. Besides and beyond these 
restrictions, abstracts of the correspondence set forth 
specifically that—incredible as it may seem—the contract 
which Messrs. Yarrow and Co. were asked to sign gave 
power to an officer of the County Council to object to or 
dismiss any foreman or foremen employed by the con- 
tractors on the job. 


To make a long story short, we may say that Messrs. 
Yarrow and Co. objected to all the clauses just described, 
and complained that they had been put to all the trouble 
connected with the production of plans and estimates for 
the fire-float without being previously informed of the 
peculiar conditions which the Council would attach to 
their fulfilment of the contract if they obtained it. The 
Clerk of the Council was instructed to reply that it 
was matter uf “public notoriety” that in all its con- 
tracts that body insisted on clauses regulating the pay- 
ment of wages and hours of labour, and was bound to do 
80 by its Standing Orders. Messrs. Yarrow and Co. 
rejoined tartly that they had made no study of municipal 
politics, and, in any case, preferred official information to 
public notoriety. The correspondence, of which we have 
indicated the leading features, came before the County 
Council at its meeting on Tuesday. The Fire Brigade 
Committee do not appear to have suggested any attempt 
at compromise with Messrs. Yarrow and (o., and on their 
recommendation it was resolved that the contract be not 
further proceeded with. Thus what we have a right 
to regard as the most efficient means of preventing 
disastrous conflagrations in the Metropolitan port of the 
Empire is deliberately sacrificed by the responsible 
authority, and for what reason? In order to teach 
employers to conduct their businesses on lines of proper 
liberality and consideration for their employés. It is a 
noble object, doubtless, but is it likely to be secured by such 
action? Does any sensible and fair-minded man think it 
possible that great manufacturing undertakings could be 
successfully carried on if customers claimed to have a say 
as to the persons engaged to supervise the conduct of the 
work? The thing is inconceivable, and public opinion 
cannot fail to condemn decisively the attempt of the 
County Council to set up so preposterous a claim. We 








gather that it is not alleged that the Standing Orders 
embody any such principle, and we are at a loss to under- 
stand on what ground it was imported into the contract for 
the fire-float. In the business of obtaining an appliance of 
such vital importance the difficulties which, if any, ought to 
be allowed to restrict the action of a public body on ethical 
grounds should surely be as few as may be. The Council 
appear to have magnified and multiplied them in a 
manner which can only be described as reckless. For 
our part, we cannot but think that the case in question 
places the whole policy of the enforcement of fair-wage 
and overtime clauses by public bodies on contractors in a 
doubtful light. It is not alleged that Messrs. Yarrow 
and Co. are in the habit of treating their employés illiber- 
ally,—indeed, the contrary seems to be admitted by the 
Daily Chronicle. There is no reason to suppose that the 
persons employed on the fire-float would have been any 
worse treated then than when engaged on other portions 
of their employers’ great productive operations. There- 
fore, we are in presence of the fact that the acquisition of 
the best kind of appliance for a public purpose of first- 
class importance may, under the Standing Orders of 
the County Council, be put aside altogether, not 
in order to secure the protection of any particular 
set of employés from a known danger, but in order 
to enforce a general rule designed to educate the 
employing class. It seems to us that such a state of 
things goes far to suggest that the employing class would 
be more hopefully educated by a system of selection 
based upon careful and impartial inquiry. Where there 
is a reasonable presumption that a firm is in the habit of 
grinding the faces of its employés, then both public 
bodies and private individuals should give the preference 
to firms as to which acontrary presumption exists. Selec- 
tion of that kind tends to produce that identification of 
trade interest with the discharge of duty to those employed 
which is best calculated to promote the extension of 
humane practice among the less scrupulous. The system 
pursued by the London County Council—apart from the 
special absurdity of the demand for control over a con- 
tractor’s foreman—seems open to the serious danger of 
“ putting up the backs ” of just and kindly employers, in- 
stead of separating them, as much as may be, in interest 
and feeling from their hard and grasping competitors. 


No doubt there are difficulties and dangers connected 
with the construction, either by private individuals or by 
public bodies, of “white lists” or “black lists” of 
manufacturers or tradesmen to be favoured or avoided, 
Evidence bearing on such matters has to be very carefully 
sifted. It is very easy for a large prejudice to grow out 
of facts of a quite limited range. Mrs. Fawcett’s letter 
in the Times, setting forth that, after anxious inquiry, 
she sees no present reason for giving up her small holding 
in Messrs. Bryant and May’s, shows how careful people 
ought to be in arriving at general conclusions even in 
regard to firms which have undoubtedly laid themselves 
open to grave censure by their action in one particular 
connection. And the administrators of the fund which has 
been started for the admirable purpose of recouping women 
of the working class who are dismissed by their employers 
for the offence of giving information leading to convictions 
under the Factory and Shop Hours Acts are not unlikeiy 
to experience considerable difficulties in selecting, with 
absolute certainty, deserving objects of that bounty. But 
in the case alike of private individuals and of public 
bodies, responsibilities can only be adequately discharged 
by taking pains to find out the truth, and acting upon it 
so far as it can be ascertained. Short cuts to the fulfil- 
ment of the calls of the social conscience in regard to in- 
dustrial conditions are always apt to fail, and the 
employing class, where it needs ethical training and 
stimulus, will best obtain it through the sense of a watch- 
ful, painstaking public opinion, rather than through the 
enforcement of undiscriminating rules. 








THE INFLUENCE OF THE DEAD ON THE 


LIVING. 


O the dead influence our lives for good or for evil? The 
immediate answer to this question will be that of 
course they do. All the generations that have passed away 
have left their mark upon us who live here to-day; in a 
certain sense their lives are embodied in ours. We quite 
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assent to this very obvious assertion, though we do not hold 
with the Positivists that this influence constitutes immortality. 
To be immortal is to be alive, to be oneself, as well as to be 
capable of influencing others. We are now referring to a 
different kind of influence, not merely to the influence of past 
generations, but to the active, living, immediate influence 
f-om another state of being of the “wonderful dead, who have 
passed through the body and gone.” We have found ina 
series of letters purporting to come from the spiritual world 
through the mediumship of the late Rev. W. Stainton Moses, 
and now collected in a volume published by the London 
Spiritualist Alliance, this idea stated with not a little force. 
We need hardly say that with the organised movement known 
as spiritualism we have no relation or sympathy. There is 
much concerned in it which is palpable imposture, and still 
more which is tedious and banal. But if we believe in the 
continuance of human life after the great change we call 
death, it is difficult to refuse assent to some of the teachings 
of spiritualism,—which are not, after all, any more the teach- 
ings of spiritualism than of the various forms of Christianity. 
We are not so foolish as to attempt to prove human immor- 
tality from the messages spelt out by a tilting table, for 
immortality isan idea of faith. We are not even concerned 
with the question as to whether the singular phenomena at 
“ séances” are true facts, though we do not doubt that many 
of them are. What we are concerned with is the teaching 
that death is a mere transition to another life, and that the 
souls who have passed through that gate of death may still 
influence in many ways, for good or for evil or for both, those 
other souls which are still in the tabernacle of flesh. 

That such influence did occur was the faith—we might 
almost say the universal faith—of the antique and primitive 
world. We do not believe in Animism as the origin of the 
religious belief among men, but we do believe that much of 
the ritual, much of the aberglaube so closely associated with 
religion, was due to the belief that not only are the dead still 
alive, but that they are daily influencing mankind in this 
world. The modern cult of telepathy, with all its various 
connections, may be regarded as a more thoughtful, a more 
introspective recrudescence of the old primitive belief. After 
centuries of “enlightenment” and sceptical analysis which 
has produced a widespread agnosticism, the link between 
primitive mankind and ourselves of to-day seems to be in pro- 
cess of renewal, and not a few scientific men of high standing 
are not ashamed to declare that experiments have convinced 
them that human thought can transcend the limits of time 
und space, and that minds can communicate with each 
other without any apparent material medium. In a noble 
poem Tennyson has welcomed the coming of this new era 
when the fetters of materialism will be thrown off, and the 
conception as well as the fact of the spiritual world will 
expand before the mind of man. Now, we do not claim here 
that the gulf which seems to separate us from the future state 
has been positively proved to be bridged over by modern 
psychological discovery, though such a highly trained psycho- 
logist as Professor William James, of Harvard, seems to take 
this view. Our position is this. If, as is asserted, people in 
London and New York can occasionally and under exceptional 
and fortunate conditions communicate with one another 
withont apparent material medium, thus throwing down the 
old barriers of space and revealing the instant interpene- 
tration of thought, can we limit that power by the 
boundaries of this present world, this globe on which we 
live? If thought-transference is possible between London and 
New York, is it absurd to suppose that it is possible between 
our earth and Saturn, assuming that conscious life is present 
on that distant planet? If the universe is one, and if every 
wave in its rhythmic motion impinges on every other wave 
in the infinite sea of universal being, can we set any limits to 
the bounds within which thought operates; can we say to 
any spirit, whether within or without the body: “ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no further” ? Can we say, “ Within such 
and such limits your thought shall extend and influence 
others, but not beyond”? Can we, indeed, conceive of such 
limits as possible, when once we have attained the idea that 
those we call the dead are still living, and the cognate idea that 
thought can influence thought without material medium ? 

From this point of view the question of the influence of 
the dead over the living becomes one of such bewildering 
interest that words fail the imagination in conceiving it. 
The whole universe is one great whispering gallery, and 
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we are again surrounded, as the Apostle said, by a « great 
cloud of witnesses.” We are no longer alone in a dead 
universe, we are in instant communication with myriads 
of beings in a universe palpitating with life. As the 
old mechanical notion of a clock-like order of the 
world has given place to a theory of universal world. 
energy; so, on this other hypothesis, the idea that we are 
isolated tenants of a mighty void, the idea, as Matthew 
Arnold put it, that “we mortal millions dwell alone,” yieldg 
to the conception of a world permeated with thought, and 
that not only the infinite thought of the Creator, but the 
thoughts of numberless created beings who can in some 
mysterious but real way influence our characters and liveg, 
This was, in cruder forms, the idea of old-world Animism, 
and it is the idea suggested by the newer thought of our 
time. In the curious book to which we have referred, and 
much of which consists of what may be called excellent 
spiritual platitudes, Mr. Stainton Moses professes to receive 
from his guide in the “next world” an explanation of much 
of the sin and misery which baffles us here, and which doeg 
not seem to be explained by the hypothesis of heredity or 
physical environment. This explanation is that men are 
affected by unseen environment, that of the wicked dead, 
We do not think, it is true, enough of that side of things, 
which was constantly recurring to the mind of primitive 
man, whose sacrifices and incantations were offered 
in order to ward off the banefal influence of malevolent 
ghosts. The old notion of a dim, far-back world seems mere 
superstition to us of to-day; but may there not be a truth 
behind it? We donot need to offer sacrifices to avert the 
anger of ghosts, but are we sure that we escape their influence 
Are we so certain that we are so self-contained as to scout the 
notion, still spontaneous with many children, that evil in- 
fluences enter from without into the mind? If so, how do we 
explain demoniacal possession, how do we explain numberless 
allusions in the New Testament? It may be (and, remember, 
we are all along suggesting rather than asserting) that our 
good and evil thougbts can both be explained by referring 
them to heredity and ordinary environment; but a person 
of large experience in life has, we incline to think, many 
subtle temptations, many persuasive influences operating 
on his inner nature, which cannot be so explained. What 
if these come from an invisible host encamped all round 
us? What if the lower order of beings who have died 
after a life of vice, ignorance, and degradation, do haunt 
the minds of their old companions in sin and drag them 
down into deeper evil? Of course, if the future life is denied, 
cadit quaestio ; but if the fact of such a life is for us the great 
reality which Christianity declares it is, can we say that this 
view is irrational ? There is nothing in the mere article of death 
to change the character: “ He that is filthy, let him be filthy 
still.” It will be said that this idea of all-pervading evil in- 
fluence which we cannot see, cannot grasp, is too terrible to 
contemplate ; but if the evil influence is there, so is the good 
also, and if we are hemmed in by the phalanx of evil, we are 
also encamped about by the legions of the just. 

But why, it may be urged, has this great gap existed for 90 
many ages, between the Animism of primitive times and our 
new development of telepathy? Why the long reign of 
materialism, why the voiceless epoch? We reply that the 
world, if it means anything more than a series of purposeless 
phenomena, means and exists for the education of man: 
and the most essential fact in that education is the moral 
culture which enables man to form and maintain civilised 
society. We do not say this is the loftiest object of man’s 
being, but it is the nearest, the most requisite for life 
as it should be in this present world. Had mankind been 
plunged into the overwhelming spiritual life beyond, at which 
we have hinted, could he have patiently worked on the hard 
problems of civilisation ? It is only when he has solved these 
problems, only when, that is to say, he has learned to dwell 
and work in honesty and amity with his fellows (for that is 
substantially what civilisation means), that he can be safely 
trusted to enter on these stupendous problems of the spiritual 
world, in the consideration of which he might wreck his very 
moral being without the steady task of civilising the world to 
which he has been called. And so it may be that, as the chief 
nations of the world are approaching the termination of their 
lower civilising task, they are about to take up once more the 
broken threads of ancient Animism and weave them into & 
complex strand of high spiritual purpose and endeavour. 
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THE POSITION OF CROQUET. 


PROPOS of the “fashion” in games, to the vagaries 
A of which we referred some weeks ago, it is clear that 
these mostly affect what may be called minor and private 
pastimes, and not our great national and “public” games. 
Cricket never goes out of fashion, and football, though the 
rage for it of late in certain places has become almost a 
disease, does not seem ever to lose its hold on the young and 
active. But both these games require organisation and 
numbers. Domestic recreation demands something at which 
three or four average individuals, at most, can passably 
entertain and exercise themselves and each other. Such 
pastimes no one would compare to the great national institu- 
tion of cricket, and they may be all assumed to be subject to 
particular limitations as compared with so universal a game. 
Hence the fashions in tennis, golf, bowls, “purple-monkey,” 
badminton, &c. For five or ten years, say, people compare 
themselves—according to the size and scope of their gardens, 
their means and abilities—in respect of a certain kind 
of strength or skill, till they know, perhaps to satiety, 
their personal equations by those standards. By that 
time a new game, which brings different qualities and 
different individuals to the fore, has attractions which— 
for the moment, at any rate—add a new zest to leisure, if not 
to life. 

The experiment may be a failure, the result of a mere 
craving for novelty and distraction. We take it that the 
peculiar novelty of golf is certainly one of the reasons for its 
triumphant invasion, even of our most railway-ridden 
suburbs. And it would certainly seem that golf, on the 
whole a slow and gentle pastime, has rather assisted the 
revival of croquet. This game, of course, has never—since its 
genesis in the late fifties—been actually extinct. The four- 
inch, nay, the three-and-three-quarter inch (and some say the 
three-and-a-half inck) hoop, and the ‘* boundary ” were in use 
thirty yearsago, Experts, in fact, made the game—the ortho- 
dox and official game, that is—so difficult that, at a later 
date in the sixties and seventies, it passed out of fashion 
amida less energetic, and—shall we venture to say ?—more 
“footling ” public than that of the present day, a provincial 
public who went astray into the wilderness after strange 
hoops resembling triumphal arches, and “ sides” so numerous 
that each player had time to lose all interest in the game 
between his turns. 

In our own day, not only are there in existence many more 
people—in pruportion to the acreage of Great Britain under 
grass—but of these a much larger number are anxious to 
play some game, and to play it well according to the higher 
standards of the nineties. Hence, it is not unnatural that a 
good many of them should now be giving croquet a second 
trial The thing, in fact, has during the last four or five 
years passed far beyond that stage. Croquet has triumphantly 
re-established itself at Wimbledon,—where, presumably, the 
best lawns in England are to be found. Tournaments are 
becoming more frequent every season all over the country, 
and one can go nowhere without hearing, at any rate, of 
popular curiosity concerning the ‘‘ new” game, which, however, 
as we have explained, is no newer than any other pastime 
“ander the sun.” It is a game for hot weather, and the 
experts have not succeeded in making of it a violent exercise, 
in the sense in which tennis is so describable. But the 
establishment of the “full-size court,” the reduction in size 
and in number of the hoops (the six-hoop setting being almost 
universally adopted), and the increase in their solidity as 
obstacles and dilemmas, have established (speaking again 
from the popular modern point of view) a serious and respect- 
able game that may very well hold its own against golf, as it 
seems to hold its own against tennis. Indeed, to the purely 
abstract view of the ignorant outsider there are more obvious 
artificialities, if not absurdities, about golf, except where 

played under the most favourable native conditions, than 
about any pastime previously imported into England. Only 
a serious nation (to whom a joke isa difficulty and a difficulty 
a joke) could have evolved this singular occupation, with its 
multiplicity of implements and train of “ cawdies,” whose 
enforced idleness (now that they have ceased to perform the 
“other functions of mercury ” assigned to them by Humphrey 
Clinker *) must interfere with the enjoyment of a great many 
players. 





® Vide first edition of the work, II., 67. 








But golf—deducting from it the borrowed attractions of a 
walk in bracing air by the seaside—certainly involves, or may 
involve, a good deal of genuine exercise, of a kind possible, 
as Fielding observed, for a good many men of “over four- 
score,” and quite incomparable, it may be added, to the 
exertion of tennis or fives; whereas this can scarcely be said 
of croquet, with all its tactics, and “corner play” and 
“ counter-finessing.” 

But the latter game—-it may be unhesitatingly asserted—is 
both more exciting and more intellectual. Croquet as now 
played at Wimbledon has, in fact, been fairly described as 
“the most scientific of outdoor games.” This is not here 
urged as a supreme virtue—on which point more anon—but 
merely as an indisputable fact. As to the first point, the 
game is, perhaps, too exciting; it involves the very maximum 
of pressure on the nerves and temper allowable by the regula- 
tions of civilised society. Cricket has its periods of suspense, 
its “ exciting finishes.” Lawn tennis and such games have 
their moments of white-hot tension (which, however, pass like 
a flash), but this sort of thing is the normal condition of a 
good croquet match. No wonder, then, if players have on 
rare occasions been known to give way to a positively Greek 
emotion even in public. 

Whereas golf, we have heard the croquettist argue, 
is not a game at all! Why not? Obviously because 
nothing that one player does can directly affect the success 
of his antagonist, which surely is the essence of a mock 
contest of any kind. In fact, so far as any physical contest 
is concerned, golfers might as well go round on different days 
and on different links. We have actually heard a golfer 
reply to this criticism, that the moral effect of one player 
upon another is considerable. Doubtless; but that is so 
in all games. Croquet, it might be urged with more 
point, represents the very opposite extreme, or “ defect.” 
The successful player for the time absolutely dominates 
the game. The one who is “out” has not even any 
fielding to do. He is absolutely unoccupied (where the 
golfer in parallel case would be both exercised and enter- 
tained), and when the generosity of his nature has been ex- 
hausted in admiration of his opponent’s play, ’tis marvel if 
he be not considerably bored! Indeed, it might well be 
argued generally that there is a superior and more spiritual 
sociability about golf, that compares favourably with the 
barbaric directness of ordinary “‘games.” To be mildly 
depressed by a good stroke of another man’s, which does 
not prevent you making a better one the next minute, is 
nothing, for instance, to the sensation of being constantly 
“under fire ” in croquet. 

Perhaps, indeed, there is no game into which the purely offen 
sive element of “shooting” enters so largely. A croquet ball 
offers, of course, a largeish mark—something under eleven 
inches in width—yet the majority of people miss it at any 
respectable distance, more often than not. And a “ brilliant 
shot ”—a player, we mean—who can never be relied on to per- 
form this simple feat, besides causing a vast amount of 
pleasure to the spectators, must be a serious embarrassment 
even to a much more scientific opponent. To have the “next 
player,” so to speak, “ on your mind,” to feel that if he is not 
“wired ” at the close of your break, then nothing on the table 
can be considered safe, that the accidental exposure of a 
single ball may undo the results of all your labour and con- 
trivance,—this is very destructive to the iron steadiness of 
nerve necessary to long-break play. 

And what a really satisfying and interesting spectacle—to 
come to the scientific qualities of the game—the “ four-ball 
break” presents! The player goes all round the court, with 
an apparently unnecessary amount of deliberation, finding, 
oddly enough, a ball at every hoop, and encountering no 
serious difficulty at any point. He goes through this simple 
ceremony once or twice if he be a Willis or an Evelegh, and 
lo! the game is over. And when the spectator understands 
the process, what a game it is! The forethought and 
observation of whist, the mastery of angles and forces, the 
delicacy and precision of billiards, the “eye ” of the rifleman, 
the judgment and nerve of the golfer “approaching” and 
“ putting,”—all these elements, though we do not pretend that 
they are anything like thesum of man’s capacities, find plenty 
of scope in croquet. 

And nothing could more clearly exhibit the “trying” 
nature of the game than the way in which the best players 
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“ break down” in the moral effort—for so it must be called— 
to combine them all. The perhaps excessive “strain upon 
the system” caused by the tremendous importance of 
“having command of the balls,” with the alternative bien 
entendu of compulsory inaction, may be reckoned a draw- 
back. But for those who like to take their excitement “ neat” 
and can “stand pounding,” as the Iron Duke had it, without 
going to pieces, the boredom and strain must be balanced 
against the delirious joy of “getting in” with a “Sunday ” 
shot at half a ball, let us say from five-and-twenty yards off. 


Still, the fact remains that, poorly played, the game is not 
much fun to player or spectator, while if it is well played one 
performer engrosses the whole apparatus. The same, no 
doubt, is the case with billiards and certain other indoor 
games, where the defect is less material and exercise 
not in question, and here perhaps we stumble upon 
the real weakness of croquet. In the somewhat obscure 
philosophy of games, difficulty is not the main problem, 
for it is easy for the least ingenious person to invent 
“difficulties.” Every game has to steer between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of an excessive and trivial facility on the one 
hand, and a tricky and specialistic abstruseness on the other. 
It has to rouse man’s ambitious energies without defying 
them. A more abstruse essential, illustrated surely by the 
immense success of cricket, is the combination of skill with 
violent exercise. The skill that is exhibited without this 
belongs rather to the “indoors” sphere of man as an over- 
civilised reasoning being. Out of doors, upon the grass, under 
the trees and the sky, he is an animal, and feels that he 


should exert himself as such. If he does not, a slight sense of | 


indignity will attach to his occupation or pastime, whatever it 
may be called. Hence the reduction of the standard croquet- 
jawn from 40 yards to 35 yards, and the admission of the 
“rubber-end,” which so vastly facilitates the long “roll ”—a 
stroke of considerable difficulty—are perhaps to be regretted. 
Both these are concessions, it would seem, to feminine weakness, 
made on a principle which one hopes may be carried no further. 
Rather may it be necessary to draw a more rigid line between 
the practical gameas played in first-class “singles,” and the more 
conventional and social partner-competitions. Croquet, if it 


is to flourish among us, must assert a high standard of its | 


own, and not be too eager to conciliate the suffrages of pro- 
vincial lady players. The present writer says this, well aware 
that there are one or two of the gentler sex capable of “ giving 
beans,” as the sporting papers say, to many a male ex- 
champion. The above points are of course details, as to 


which practical experience will feel the way. Meanwhile, a | 
new game—new, that is, to the present generation—is to | 
What | 


be welcomed and given a fair trial upon its merits. 
these may be we may rely upon “the sublime instincts of an 
ancient people” to determine, in the course of a few more 
years. 





THE PAST AND FUTURE OF BRITISH MAMMALS. | 


HE new number of the Edinburgh Review contains an 
interesting essay on our lost and vanishing land 
mammals. Omitting the seals, whales, and porpoises from 
his list, the writer gives a careful history of the “last 
days” of the bear, the wolf, the boar, and the beaver in 
these islands, and an estimate of the future of the wild 
cat, polecat, marten, otter, and badger if the forces which 
have made for their extermination are unchecked. Of 
the lost animals, the bears were the first to disappear. 
They were so numerous that in Roman times Scotch 
bears were regularly shipped to Rome for use in the 
arena. One wonders who were employed to catch them, but. 
the urgent requests made to Cicero when Governor of Cilicia 
to supply his friends in Rome with “panthers” shows that 
this was a recognised means of obliging political friends 
at a much earlier date. The writer notes that the 
town of Norwich, in the time of Edward the Confessor, 
used to furnish annually one bear to the King and six dogs 
to bait it with, and Mr. Lydekker considers that these were 
possibly native-bred animals. The story of the wolf is admir- 
ably told. Among other records quoted is one that all the 
deer were killed by wolves in Farley Park, in Worcestershire, 
in the reign of Edward IL; and that a certain Mr. Jonathan 
Grabb, who was born in 1808, informed Mr. Harting ina 
letter that his grandmother was born in 1731, and that she 
remembered her uncle telling her how, in County Kildare, 


his brother came home on horseback pursued by a pack of 
wolves, which overtook him and kept leaping on to the hind. 
quarters of his horse until he reached the door. The wilg 
boars outlived the wolf in England. There is a reference 
to wild boars in Suffolk in the household accounts kept 
at Hengrave Hall, in Suffolk, in the reign of Henry VIII, 
and under Elizabeth they remained, together with the half. 
wild cattle, at Earl Ferrers’s castle at Chartley in Stafford. 
shire, in Needwood Forest. We may add that in Fleming’s 
translation of Caius’s book on English dogs, written for 
Gesner, it is mentioned that the ban-dog is “ serviceable to 
drive wilde and tame swyne out of medows, pastures, glebe. 
landes, and places planted with fruit.” So wild boars were 
plentiful enough to do mischief in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 


Which will be the next to disappear? If any more creatures 
must follow the bear and the wolf, they are the wild cat, with 
the marten and polecat following in the above order. But it 
is within the range of probabilities that even the first may be 
preserved from total extinction for a period not inconsiderable 
in the history of our islands, though perhaps not appreciable 
in the duration of a species. The writer in the Edinburgh 
considers that the wild cat, marten, and polecat are next 
in order for disappearance. If so, they may take some 
time before vanishing. That martens had begun to do 
so in Ireland in the reign of Charles I. is evident from a letter 
of Lord Strafford’s to the Archbishop of Canterbury, which is 
not quoted in the Edinburgh. He promises to send some 
skins, but adds: “The truth is, that as the woods decay, ac 
do the hawks and martens of this Kingdom. But in some 
woods I have, my purpose is, by all means I can, to set upa 
breed of martens; a good one of these is as much worth asa 
good wether, yet neither eats so much nor costs so much in 
attendance. But then the pheasants must look to themselves.” 
Is not this characteristic of Strafford’s modernness and busi- 
ness energy? He adds that, “standing to get a shoot ata 
buck, I was so damnably bitten by midges, as my face is all 
mezled over ever since.” As the Edinburgh Reviewer has 
exhibited great research in tracing the physical causes which 
have contributed in the past to kill off our larger quadrupeds, 
it may not be out of place to recall some of the sentimental 
reasons which in the present tend to prolong the existence of 
the survivors. 





First among these is public feeling, which has recently 
changed in regard to the preservation of wild animals, as it 
did a few years earlier in regard to the preservation of our 
| ancient forests. This in turn aids the great proprietors who, 
both in England and Scotland, protect rare birds and beasts, 
/ and even introduce lost species like the beaver. Several 
| Highland owners now protect their wild cats, or give orders 
that they shall not be destroyed if any wander to their 
demesnes. The same has been done by Irish proprietors in 
the case of the marten. Neither are the surviving animals 
behindhand in taking advantage of the chances given 
them. Most of them have become astonishingly wary and 
vigilant after centuries of persecution. They owe their sur- 
vival to this, and, when matters are made easier for them, do 
not relax their precautions. The writer of the Edinburgh 
article notes that “ even now very little is known of the habits 
of our mammals in a wild state.” This is because they have 
nearly all become intensely nocturnal, and their senses are 80 
acute that no one can watch them closely. The badger’s 
power of hearing is astonishing. Tame specimens have been 
known to ran off and hide five minutes before the arrival of 
a stranger whose footfall they heard. Foxes, which are 
artificially preserved during part of the year, become fairly 
tame; but even the otters, which are bold and playful 
animals at night, are quite invisible by day. Some figures 
from the Sutherland estates show how numerous some of our 
carnivora were sixty years ago. In three years from 1831, 
nine hundred and one wild cats, polecats, and martens were 
killed on the Sutherland estates. Should the present Duke 
of Sutherland decide to preserve the two first there is very 
little doubt that their numbers would recover; and in the 
deer forests, where grouse and hares are looked upon 4s 3 
nuisance, there is no reason why this should not be done 
| Another and more hopeful fact in the present state of out 
| wild animal population is that two of the largest are far more 
' common than is believed. Otters are numerous, and badger® 
| by no means soarce. Many proprietors protect the badger; 
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others have reintroduced it, Sir Herbert Maxwell, in Wigtown. 
shire, among the number, As badgers never “show,” this is a 
public-spirited action; but there is no adequate reason why 
the badger should not enjoy the benefit of a few years’ abso- 
late protection under a special Act of Parliament. It 
deserves this, because the badgers are now purposely killed 
to make pouches for the Highlanders. “The year 1842 was 
a bad one for the poor badgers, owing to the revival of High- 
land dress after the Queen’s visit.” Those delightful beasts, 
the otters, are, we are glad to say, increasingly common in 
England itself, and in no danger of extermination. On 
little streams, where they kill trout, they are killed them- 
selves. But on most of our deep rivers, notably the Thames 
and nearly ali its tributaries, the Norfolk broads and rivers, 
and almost all the larger streams of Southern England, they 
are quite common and increase. Evidence of this is shown by 
the way in which otters have recently turned up in all sorts 
of unexpected places, even on the smallest feeders of Thames 
tributary streams, and on ornamental lakes remote from 
rivers. Some very small brooks which rise in the chalk 
‘downs and run into the little river Ock, which in turn joins 
‘the Thames at Abingdon, have lately been artificially stocked 
with trout, at their head-waters in the sides of the hills. 
‘On two adjacent streams of this kind otters appeared this 
‘pring, and made havoc among the fish. Fourteen traps 
were set along a chain of pools to catch one of the invaders, 
but he escaped them all. On a lake in a very waterless 
district of Essex, far from any considerable stream, otters 
also appeared, and have taken up their abode. They kill 
numbers of large carp, and by the skeletons of the carp a 
aumber of shells of fresh-water mussels, with the ends bitten 
out, are generally found. The otters like mussel sauce with 
their fish; but will also cat the mussels alone. On the whole 
length of the Thames itself, from Gloucestershire to Hampton 
Court, otters live and flourish, hunting only at night, and 
then entirely concealed by the deep water. The skeletons of 
the fish they eat are the index of their presence. Failing the 
sivers, there is another favourite haunt of otters, which time 
can hardly destroy. This is among the cliffs on the sea coast. 
They are quite at home in salt water, and in Devonshire there 
are probably quite as many sea otters as river otters. 


The most to be regretted of our lost animals is the beaver. 
The records of its extinction are very meagre, and there does 
‘sot seem any reason why a few might not have survived in 
forest areas, such as the Forest of Dean, or those of Northern 
Scotland, to a later date than that of Richard Cceur de Lion, 
when Giraldis Cambrensis recorded their existence on the river 
Teifi. Beavers lived on the river Kennet near Newbury, for a 
beaver’s jaw was found there in the peat; and on the Severn 
‘there is a beaver island. But, as the price of a Welsh 
beaver’s skin was fifteen times more than that of otter’s skin in 
940 A.D., they must have been scarce even at that date. Itis 
interesting to know, from Sir Edmund Loder’s continued 
success with his beavers at Leonardslee, that we can, if we 
like, re-establish them. The Leonardslee beavers increase, 
‘and have continued to do so for nine years. As they destroy 
much small timber, no one who regarded cost would encourage 
‘them on a small estate or among valuable trees. But the 
beavers have two ways of life, differing according to the 
rivers on which they live, as may be seen in Northern 
Norway. Shallow streams they dam; and to make this dam 
they cut down trees and do mischief. But on deep, slow 
‘streams, such as the Thames, they make burrows in the bank 
and “lodges,” but do not attempt to build dams, because the 
water is deep enough for their wants. All they need is 
enough willow-bark to feed on. If any one would turn 
out a few beavers on the Thames, and let them have the 
run of an osier-bed, they would probably increase and 
multiply. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





LAY CONFESSORS IN RUSSIA. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—It is a curious fact in the social development of our 
own country, that while more than ever before is being done to 
alleviate every imaginable form of distress, physical and 
moral, among the working classes, so little should hitherto 
have been done by those who chiefly support these charities 
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for the relief of corresponding phases of snffering among the 
poorer or less fortunate members of their own class of 
society. Institutions founded with the object of rendering 
financial assistance in various ways to “ distressed” members 
of the families of private gentlemen, officers, and professional 
men are, it is true, very numerous, but in their organisation 
there is almost always, more or less, one element that is 
most carefully avoided in institutions intended to benefit 
the poor among the lower orders. In their case, every 
precaution is taken that there should be nothing that would 
unnecessarily wound their susceptibilities, or that would 
impose upon them anything that, in their class, would be 
regarded as a degradation; but, on the contrary, everything is 
done to maintain their self-respect, and above all, to help to 
keep them from sinking in the social scale. 


It is typical of the complex nature of the Slavonic mind— 
that we in England often find it so hard to grasp—that 
Russia is perhaps the first country in the world in which a 
serious and successful effort has been made to form an Asso- 
ciation in which the helpers and the helped, both belonging 
exclusively to the upper classes, should meet on equal terms. 
The chief object of the aid given by this “ Association of Lay 
Confessors,” whether it be in the form of practical advice 
by experienced men, through introductions to people who 
might be useful in the particular difficulty in question, or 
when the help needed is pecuniary, is that the person aided 
should be assisted privately, and in such a manner as to 
enable him and his family, as far as possible, to retain their 
social position when by any undeserved misfortune it may 
have been endangered. 


The Russian Association to which I allude by no means 
regards itself as a “charity.” It is rather a mutual ai¢ 
society for the benefit in various ways of members of * the 
higher classes,”—that is, of persons who in society would 
naturally meet on equal terms with those by whom the 
Association is maintained. Unlike other organised societies 
in Rassia, it possesses no official recognition, and its members 
are regarded rather as individuals working for a common 
object than as forming a corporate body. The working of 
the Association is exceedingly curious. Some twenty years 
ago, a certain number of gentlemen, whose absolute honour 
and integrity were fally recognised, undertook to receive 
privately any person in their own class of society to hear the 
statement of any difficulty or embarrassment in which they 
might find themselves placed, and to give the best advice that 
they could. They also pledged themselves absolutely that 
whatever was told them should be held as sacred as confession 
to a priest, and that they would not themselves act in any 
way upon the information thus given, except with the full 
sanction of the applicant. 


Absolute security upon these points being of fundamental 
importance, the greatest care has always been exercised ever 
since in the appointment of new members. They are nominated 
as “ probationers” for three years on the recommendation of 
at least three-fourths of the existing members, and the 
“sanction” of all the remainder; by the objection of a 
single one they would be disqualified. Should none of the 
other members withdraw their recommendation during the 
three years, they are afterwards empowered to act, and the 
fact is privately made known in the circles they frequent. 
Should the nature of the difficulty seem to require not advice 
only, but action of any kind on the part of the “lay con- 
fessor” seriously affecting any third person, the applicant 
must himself or herself choose another to act with him, or 
should they disagree, a third; and at the same time nothing 
of any kind is done without the full approbation of the 
person who has sought their aid. As the “lay confessors” 
consist not only of nobles and private gentlemen, but of 
influential bankers, manufacturers, and professional men, 
their advice, or the aid given through their personal 
influence, is often of inestimable value. In cases of illness, 
for example, the assistance of the most eminent physicians is 
often secured, with reduced fees, or altogether gratuitously ; 
or again, where “ caste ” would be lost by sending children to 
an inferior school, arrangements are made for them to be 
received into one more suitable to the rank of the parents— 
upon reduced terms—a fact kept absolutely secret from all 
except the director of the school in question. 


When pecuniary help is required a different system is 
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adopted. The Association is possessed of fands which now 
amount to a considerable sum, being constantly increased by 
donations from the wealthier applicants for advice, and 
others. This money is paid into the private account of a 
certain number of “ financial” members who are appointed 
annually, and make a statement of all disbursements to the 
treasurer, — giving numbers, which correspond with his 
private notes of the transaction, instead of names. When 
it is evident that money is needed, the applicant is advised to 
select any one of these “financial” members, in whose hands an 
absolutely exact statement of his or her position must be 
placed, signed by the applicant, who declares upon his or her 
honour that it is perfectly correct. The “lay confessor” 
then chooses another “ financial” member to act with him, and 
by both a third is chosen. Dy these three the matter is 
considered and decided, the “lay confessor” acting as the 
friend and advocate of the applicant. Should a loan be 
granted, the applicant signs a promise upon his honour to 
repay it with from 1 to 74 per cent. interest when in a 
position to do so. This promise, together with the state- 
ment, is placed in an envelope, sealed by the applicant 
himself, and retained by the “financial member” from 
whose account the advance was made. When the loan is 
repaid, the envelope, with the seal unbroken, is handed back 
to the borrower, and afterwards destroyed in his presence. A 
statement of the whole transaction was in the first instance 
inscribed in the “financial member’s” private books with 
numbers corresponding with names. This also is obliterated 
in the presence of the borrower, the numbers only remaining 
to explain the payments made and returned. 

There are, of course, no legal means by which repayment 
can be enforced, but a deliberately false statement or 
refusal to repay when evidently able to do so, would relieve 
the Association from any obligation of secrecy; the whole 
of the facts would be made known at once, and in such a 
way that social ruin would be the result. The security is, 
therefore, fully equal to that often accepted by Jewish money- 
lenders. Although, in many cases, it is foreseen that the 
money advanced can never be repaid, it is always granted in 
the form of a loan. Notwithstanding this heavy drain upon 
the resources of the Society, its funds, 1 am told, have in- 
creased considerably, both from the rather high rate of interest 
charged for loans that can be repaid, and also by the donations 
that are constantly received. 

Whenever financial aid is rendered at all, it is understood 
that it is not intended as a momentary relief without any 
definite object. A practical plan is arranged by the advisers, 
and when the applicant promises to act in accordance with it 
the help is continued until be is set upon solid ground again, 
thus not only benefiting him, but the Society also,—by render- 
ing it possible for the loan to be repaid. 

From the peculiar character of the Russian people, and, 
above all, their remarkable capacity for association, such an 
organisation as this is able to work with a degree of success 
that might be difficult elsewhere. Among the higher classes 
in Russia there is also an esprit de corps fully as strong as 
that which among the labouring classes in England has 
enabled them to establish Trade-Unions and Friendly Societies. 
Having no legal recognition, it is practically a secret society, 
and is indeed but little known outside the circles it is in- 
tended to benefit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis H, E, PALMER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE BENEFICES BILL. ' 
[To tHe Epiron oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1z,—In your comments upon my proposal to give power to 
the Bishops, under certain conditions, to reject a presentee 
on the ground of unsuitability, you state,—(1) that my amend- 
ment virtually made the churchwardens the judges of whether 
@ presentee was suitable or not; (2) that the Bill gives the 
parishioners sufficient influence, by enabling them to call the 
attention of the Bishops to any objections they may raise ; and 
(8) that if the Bishops do their duty, they will encourage and 
give proper weight to all representations that reach them from 
the parish. It is evident that you have mistaken the effect 
both of my amendment and of the Bill. A presentee may be 
&® notoriously unfit and improper person for the parish in 





question, but unless he can be proved in Court to be bankrapt 
in means, health, or intellect, or a notoriously evil liver, the 
Bishop cannot under the Benefices Bill refuse to institute 
not even though the parish and he agree that the patron is 
making a most unfortunate and improper use of his patronage, 

The Prime Minister stated that my amendment would 
make the charchwardens into “ Popes,” and you appear to 
endorse this view. My amendment is not justly open to 
any such interpretation. The Benefices Bill has selected 
the churchwardens as the parochial authority to whom 
notices of institution should be sent. As they are appointed 
by the Bill to be the statutory vehicle of communications 
from the Bishop to the parishioners, it does not appear 
altogether unreasonable that they should also be made the 
statutory vehicle of communications from the parishioners 
to the Bishop. To call them potential “‘ Popes” because it ig 
suggested they should fulfil the office {of “postmen” ig 
obviously wide of the mark. My amendment proposed that 
the Bishop should have power to reject a presentee, if, after 
considering the parishioners’ protest, he should decide that 
the presentee was unsuitable. You appear to think the 
Bishop has this power. He has nothing of the kind. Any 
Jew, pagan, infidel, or heretic can buy an advowson, and 
present whom he pleases, provided the presentee is in orders, 
and cannot be proved to be either a blackguard or an 
incapable. Who, then, is “Pope”? The pagan who uses 
his patronage to provide for the fool of the family, or the 
churchwardens who respectfully forward to the Bishop the 
protest of the parishioners against a scandalous presentation : 

I am informed that the value of advowsons has gone up in 
the market since this most inadequat: measure of patronage 
reform passed through the House of Commons. I am noi 
surprised. Legislation on this question is regarded as closed, 
and patrons and would-be patrons now look forward to the 
undisturbed right of forcing their nominees upon a parish, 
however unsuitable they may be. It is this uncontrolled 
power of presentation which is the root of all the scandals 
connected with church patronage. Until the patron is com- 
pelled to exercise his right of presentation as a trust in the 
interests of the parish, we may expect to see a continuance 
of the scandals which it was hoped the Benefices Bill would 
remove.—Il am, Sir, &ce., GREY. 

1 Connaught Place, Hyde Park, W., July 25th. 

[The passage to which Lord Grey cbjects was not an 
editorial comment, but a condensation of Lord Salisbury’s 
remarks. Unless Lord Selborne was misreported, he stated 
that under the present Bill the churchwardens would be able 
toact as “ postmen,’—as Lord Grey desires. In our opinion 
it is most desirable that the parishioners should have a locus 
standi for making representations to the Bishop, and that the 
Bishop should, if he thinks fit, be able to act on them— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE TERMS OF PEACE. 


> 


[To tHE Epiror oF THE “SpectTatTor.’’} 
S1r,—To every real student of this country in the United 
States the second half of your article in last week’s issue 
entitled ‘The Terms of Peace” must almost seem to have 
been inspired. I doubt whether anything equal to it has ever 
been publicly said or written respecting the United States. 
You have indicated so exactly the sustained effort in prepara- 
tion that is an absolute condition of the attainment of the 
great position, which I heartily join you in wishing for the 
American people, that it would be impossible to improve 
upon your presentation of the direction in which changes 
must be made. From the often expressed views of the 
Spectator on the American nation, however, I feel very 
sure that even you have little idea how great in degree the 
change must needs be. The question is, “Is there any agency 
at work sufficient to bring about the new spirit required?” 
and to this, there is no clear answer. Iam not sure that the 
country has not already grown so strong as to be able to 
resist any external pressure, moral or otherwise, which might 
have impelled it into new ways and a new and stronger spirit. 
A Boston banker said to me in effect in the gloomy days of 
1895, “I am an optimist us regards my country, because I see 
that we are so surely going from bad to worse in our 
politics, our judicial system, and our commercial methods, 
that we are entering that school of adversity which is the 
only one in which we can learn improvement.” Has the lesson 
been learnt, or must the country wait till some great internal 
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orisis has arisen? You are unquestionably right in ascribing 
so much of what you deprecate in the present conditions in 
the United States to the twenty years of easy prosperity from 
1870 to 1890. Men cannot, as you say, become great if they 
are always devoting themselves to “having a good time.” 
The difficulties experienced in this war have no doubt done 
something, and the improved relations with this country wil! 
also help very much in the right direction—a man whose 
worth has once been admitted inclining rather to be more 
modest and to question his own worth—but to my mind 
almost every bit of the possible advantages will have been 
thrown away if the United States do not retain their con- 
quests, and so necessarily rub up against other nations and 
become citizens of the world. The Americans have always 
seemed to me to have the faults of a boy who has stayed at 
home with his mother and sisters, and who requires the 
enlarging influences of a public school. I do not write as 
one who has gathered his impressions from newspapers or 
from the Americans who visit our country, but have lived 
much in the United States, and have been in all parts and 
mixed with the people.—I am, Sir, &c., Bao3xoos. 





THE TRANSVAAL. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “Spectator.” 
Sir,—In the letter in the Spectafor of July 25rd, “South 
African” adopts a line of argument which one often hears in 
South Africa. He holds that Great Britain and the South 


African Republic are two independent sovereign States, and | 


that disputes between them ought as clearly to be referred to 
the arbitration of a third party as disputes between Great 
Britain and, let us say, Chili. Now, the Englishman 
generally attempts to answer by a reference to that “suze- 
rainty” which was not expressly mentioned in the London 
Convention of 1884, and which is denied by apologists for 
the Transvaal. But I venture to think that our case really 
stands on somewhat firmer ground. For the fact is that the 
South African Republic, as at present established, was created 
by the Pretoria Convention of 1881 (which allowed certain 
British subjects, the Boers of the Transvaal, to establish a 
Republican form of government), and was modified by the 
London Convention three years later. It is not, from a legal 
or constitutional point of view, the same State as the old 
South African Republic, which, although originally founded 
by men who had been British subjects, was acknowledged as 
a completely independent Republic by the Sand River Con- 
vention of 1852. That Republic came to an end in 1877, 
when the Transvaal was annexed by Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 
The present South African Republic, then, owes its legal 
existence to an arrangement made by the British Government. 
President Kruger has acknowledged in public that the Con- 
ventions form the charter of Transvaal independence. 
is 80, it is surely preposterous that any other nation should 


be called in to arbitrate between Britain and the Transvaal. | 
The South African Republic is, in fact, very much in the | 


position of an Indian Prince who has received a “jaghir” 
from the supreme Government. “The gods themselves 
cannot recall their gifts,” and the practical independence of 
the Transvaal has been acknowledged. But it does not follow 
that it is in a position to treat with Great Britain as one 
sovereign State treats with another. 


Of course the rank-and-file of the Boers do not see things | 


in this light; they are the Legitimists of Republicanism, and 
look on the temporary British occupation of the Transvaal 
(from 1877 to 1881) as the Bourbons looked on the temporary 
usurpation of Napoleon. They believe that they won back 
‘their independence by the v ictory of Majuba, and that, except | 
for one or two irritating provisions, their Republic of to-day 
is in substantially the same position as the former Republic. 
One can, to a certain extent, sympathise with this view, but 
it is a view which jurists cannot entertain. The extraordinary 
carelessness with which the two Conventions were drafted is 
one of the most discreditable features in our diplomatic 
history. Owing to the want of ordinary foresight (one might 
almost say “ot common intelligence”) in the eighties, we 
have been confronted with several serious problems in the 
nineties, which have had to be settled by special agreements. 
The two questions of the “‘commandeering” of Englishmen, 
and the civil status of British-Indian subjects, in the Trans- 
vaal, are notorious examples.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


M.C.8 


If that | 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHINA. 


{To Tue Epitor or THE “ Sprcrator.” 1 

Srr,—By your courtesy I desire to draw attention in the 
columns of the Spectator to a new and encouraging effort 
put forth in China to further ideas of progress, enlighten- 
ment, and reform among the ruling classes in that Empire. 
The effort takes shape in the proposed International Insti- 
tute to be established in the capital of China. The work 
to be done is a familiar object in the cities of the West, 
but a decided innovation in China. There will be a public 
library and reading room, a commercial museum or exposi- 
tion building, class-rooms, reception-rooms, and a_ public 
lyceum. No such work is carried on in Pekin, or 
among the literary classes anywhere in China. Thus 
they would be a model to the Chinese for carrying 
out in other cities of the Empire. It is the object, 
however, that appears important and attractive. This is 
none other than stimulating the governing classes to new 
methods of advancement, to a new system of education, to a 
larger toleration for missionary enterprise, to greater facility 
in commercial matters in the hands of foreigners, to a moral 
sentiment in producing a thorough reform of the present poli- 
tical system, and to peaceful relations with foreign countries 
and foreign people. 

All this may appear desirable, but what proof is there of 
success? ‘The main proof is a readiness to co-operate on the 
| part of the Chinese. For the first time in the history of 
China a formal sanction of such ideas has been given by 
the Chinese Government; over three hundred Mandarins 
have showz personal favour and appreciation, though most of 











them had formerly no dealings with foreigners; £2,000 
now subseribed by individual Chinese, though the control 
thus far is entirely Chinese; the native priest in China hag 


commended the undertaking, and high Chinese dignitaries 
have promised further recognition and co-operation. Iam 
confident that many changes would be gladly made if the 
Chinese had no fear of foreign complications or foreign 
encroachments. Let them see that they have friends ready 
to help, and no longer will “the wheel of progress” delay in 
rolling in conservative old China. Are there friends to China 
in Europe and America? One thousand pounds were con- 
tributed by foreign residents in China of all nationalities, 
| and £6,000 have been subscribed in the United States. This 
| is only part of the cordiality expressed. The plan offers an 
“open door;” may the door be entered not by foes, but by 
friends. Information can be given, if I am communicated 
with, in care of the bankers of the Institute, the Hong-kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 31 Lombard Street, E.C. 
GILBERT REID. 


—I an, Sir, &e., 








PRAYER-BOOK REFORM. 
[To THE THE “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Your correspondent “C. H. B.,” in the Spectator of 
July 23rd, has strack a note which will reverberate far and 
| wide. That note is ‘ Prayer-book Reform.” How is it to be 
accomplished? We must first uproot the acknowledged state 
| of indiscipline from which the Church is suffering, and then 
take up the task of reconstruction, Lord Beaconsfield fore- 
saw that the battle of the Reformation would have to be 
fought over again. Now is the time to doit. Let us go into 
the matter calmly, judicially, and thoroughly, pouring upon 
it all the light and leading of this nineteenth century. 
Cleanse and simplify the Rubric, and give ample powers to 
the Bishops. But Bishops and priests must understand that 
they are the guardians of a Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
| not a Church founde 2d on the tradition and commandments of 

men; and that if they disregard the corrected Order-book 
they will be drummed out of the service. The Church will 

then be strong, and Dissent will largely melt into her fold. 

The Bishops want to throw oil upon the waves, but they are 
throwing it on the fire. My experience as an old soldier tells 

me that the time has come for action. 

What happened in India when the apathy of our Govern- 
ment allowed the native Army to get out of hand? Com- 
manding officers had been shorn of their powers, and mutiny 
was over and over again permitted to pass unpunished. The 
mutinous spirit grew and grew, until it almost overwhelmed 

| us. The sume thing will happen to the Church. We have 
| false doctrine to extirpate. Let us do it at once and forestall 
General Harcourt. The “ Alarm” bas been sounded. If he 
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is allowed at a convenient moment, when we have been lulled 
into security, to blow the “ Assembly,” he will gather round 
him an army great indeed—the heart and mind and voice of 
the English people—which will sweep before it many things 
besides the Church we love. Hard-headed Englishmen will 
not stand sacerdotalism. They see their sons driven by it 
into scepticism, and their daughters lured into a state of 
superstition in which their very souls are not their own. 
They want more of St. Paul and less of St. Priest.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Oxp SOLDIER. 


[No doubt Englishmen dislike, and rightly, anything in the 
shape of sacerdotalism, but they also dislike, and will never 
tolerate for long, a rigid uniformity which allows no differ- 
ences of opinion within the body of the Church. Milton 
found that “new presbyter” was but “old priest” writ large. 
If, in the supposed interests of reformed religion, we now insist 
on a rigid Protestant uniformity instead of Catholic com- 
prehensiveness, we shall only imitate the worst of Roman 
errors. We want to borrow the spirit of the Independents, not 
of the Presbyterians of the time of the Commonwealth. As 
Canon Gore’s admirable letter showed, the leaders among the 
younger High Churchmen are tolerant and wide-minded men. 
Let us take care that we do not force them to abandon this 
liberal attitude. If we do, the engine of uniformity, forged 
to coerce the ritualists, may some day be turned against the 
Low Church and the Broad Church.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To THE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The counsel of “C. H. B.” expressed in the letter 
printed in the Spectator of July 25rd is excellent; but why is 
the evening celebration of Holy Communion to be “allowed” 
on one day only? Dean Hook, Dr. Pusey, Mr. Keble, Bishop 
Philpotts, Dean Howson, and many other High Churchmen, 
recognised the propriety of celebrations in the evening, the 
time of its institution, and at which St. Paul administered the 
Holy Communion, the time of day when the greater number 
of communicants can most calmly and reverentially attend.— 


I am, Sir, &c., G. W. B. 





THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
[To Tne EDITOR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. John E. Page, in the Spectator of July 23rd, whilst 
transferring the authorship of the phrase, “ Probability is the 
guide of life,” from Jeremy Taylor to Butler, ascribes the 
story of the man who threw a stone at a dog, and killed 
instead his mother-in-law, to Jeremy Taylor. May I point 
out that the story is quoted by Montaigne in his essay, 
“That Fortune is oftentimes observed to act by the rule of 
Reason ” P—I am, Sir, &e., Davip C. Roose, 
18 Alexandra Road, Birkenhead, July 23rd. 





THE DEBATE ON VACCINATION. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “SpxctaTor,’’] 
S1r,—An eminent philosopher and historian has remarked : 
“If Iam not wanted for the defence of the State, if I am not 
dangerous to those who come in contact with me, and if I 
have committed no crime, the State has no right to assault 
my person.” That is a cardinal principle. Well, Sir, a 
healtby baby is not wanted for defence, it is not dangerous to 
those who come in contact with it, and it has committed no 
crime, hence the State has no right to assault its person or 
inoculate it with any disease whatever. Before vaccination 
was made compulsory, vaccination was universal, and it is, 
consequently, impossible to-day to find persons over twenty- 
three years of age who have not been vaccinated in early life, 
thus proving that vaccination was made compulsory when 
there was clearly no necessity for compulsion. Experts 
are by no means united, as you think they are, as to 
the efficacy of vaccination in preventing small-pox, as 
witness Dr. Tebb’s work, ‘“‘ A Century of Vaccination,” and 
Dr. Wallace’s brochure entitled “ Vaccination a Delusion.” 
The opponents of vaccination are not, as a role, “ignorant 
fanatics.” Many of them have carefully studied the subject, 
which, so far as my experience goes, cannot be said of a 
number of those who would force a system of which they 
know little or nothing on many who are deeply concerned for 
the welfare of their children. You suggest that a non- 
vaccinated person may become a centre of contagion. But so 
may a vaccinated person. Moreover, if vaccination is a pro- 
tection, the vaccinated need not fear; while if it is not a pro- 





tection, its raison d’étre falls to the ground. You evidently 
believe that the majority of the people do not distrust vacgj- 
nation; but they have always voted against it whenever a 
plebiscite has been taken, and although I am not opposed to. 
vaccination per se myself, I think they are quite right in 
repudiating the principle of compulsion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHARLES BELL Taytor, MD. 


[We print our correspondent’s letter, but we totally and 
entirely disagree with his highly sophistical argument. I¢ 
vaccination is a protection from small-pox, which practically 
all competent observers admit, then compulsory vaccination ig 
as reasonable and as legitimate as the compulsory abolition of 
cesspools in large towns.—Ep. Spectator.] 





NAPLES SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANIMALS, 
[To THE Epitok or THE “ Specraror.”’ ] 
Str,—I venture once more to beg you to find room in the 
Spectator for an appeal on behalf of the Naples Society for 
the Protection of Animals. Last December an attempt was 
made to assassinate our hon. director, Mr. Leonard T, 
Hawksley, presumably by cabmen who had been convicted 
for cruelty to animals. After five months of illness he hag 
resumed the direction of the Society’s operations. Of course 
he is doing so at the risk of his life, as all of us are 
who are working for the protection of animals in these parts, 
We run this risk gladly for the sake of our work, appealing 
to those who have the means, to give us the necessary pecu- 
niary aid. Contributions may be sent to the hon. sec., Miss 
P. H. Johnston, The Beeches, Carlisle; or to the hon.. 
director, Leonard T. Hawksley, 22 Piazza Garibaldi, Naples, 
—TI am, Sir, &e., E. L. M. (Princess) MELE BaREsg, 
Naples, July 19th. President of the Society. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To roe Epitok oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Yon do me the honour of alluding to me in the Spectator 
of July 23rd as “the Irish-American now preaching at Stein- 
way Hall.” May I briefly state that Iam not, either by birth. 
or origin, American; nor am I a preacher, but simply an 
ethical teacher, presiding over the Society which meets. 
weekly at that place >—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. R. WASHINGTON SULLIVAN. 
6 Embankment Gardens, Chelsea, S.W., July 25th. 





“THE MINISTER OF STATE” AND THE MARRIAGE 
QUESTION. 
[To THE EpiTok oF THE “* SPECTATOR "] 

S1r,—In the brief notice of ‘The Minister of State” in the 
Spectator of July 23rd your reviewer asks, “ Why the sneer on 
page 58?” Thoughtlessly, light-heartedly, irresponsibly, I 
wrote that a certain character did not regard marriage as “a 
heaven-invented patent for transforming men and women 
into turtle-doves.” Iwas appalled to read in the Spectator 
that marriage “is the best method that man—not to speak 
of heaven—has discovered of regulating certain necessities of 
human life. If marriage fails to turn men and women inte 
doves, free love certainly succeeds, as every newspaper bears 
witness, in turning them into wolves and tigers.” I did not 
sneer at marriage; I abhor free love; and it pains me t9 
have to explain that what is taken so gravely is merely a 
casual jest arising, as I think, naturally out of the situation: 
in which it occurs.—I am, Sir, &., J. A. SvEVART. 





A HANDFUL OF OLD STORIES. 
[To rue Epiror or THE ‘** SPEcTaTOR.”’] 
Srr,—I have found these stories (and a good many others) im 
the notebook of an old aunt who has lately died. Early in 
the sixties, the late Lord Glenelg used to spend the winters 
at Cannes, accompanied by a niece. The young lady jotted 
down some of the stories she heard there from persons of 
more or less distinction. I cannot, of course, be certain that 
none of, them have appeared in print before.—I am, Sir, &c., 
KE. M. P. 





The following was told by Lord de Ros:—3n the early part 
of the century, VauxhaH was the resort of many respectable 
persons, especially of those who came up from the country to see 
London sights. During one season it was infested by a band of 
roughs, who made it their occupation to insult and molest the 
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most quiet, decent people, especially any who they guessed to be 
country visitors. They became such a nuisance that several men 
about town, among whom were Lord Alvanley and Keppel Craven, 
laid a plot to get rid of them. They hired Mendoza, the famous 
prize-fighter, and dressed him up as a Dean, with a shovel hat 
and apron. Another prize-fighter, a short man, was dressed as a 
middle-aged lady and passed as the Dean’s wife, and one evening 
they were seated at Vauxhall in a conspicuous position to watch 
the fireworks. It was not long before the old-fashioned, 
countrified pair attracted the attention of the gang, who assailed 
them with every kind of coarse raillery and insult, all of which 
they bore very meekly. At length one of the persecutors, 
growing bolder by impunity, stepped up to the Dean and 
squirted an orange into his eye. On this the Dean, rising, said 
in a meek, quiet tone: “Really, gentlemen, I have borne a 
great deal, but I must put a stop to this.” With that his hat 
went one way and his coat another, and, followed by his “ wife,” 
he sprang into the middle of the party, hitting out in all 
directions. Filled with astonishment and terror, some fled and 
some tried to show fight, but the handling they got from the 

rize-fighters was too severe for the fracas to last long. All the 
time Lord Alvanley and his friends, who were in the boxes, were 
calling out in delight: “Go it, Mr. Dean! Give it ’em, Mrs. 
Dean!” An effectual stop was thus put to the annoyance. Lord 
de Ros, who was present, was a boy at Westminster, and some of 
the Lennoxes had given him a hint that if he went to Vauxhall 
that evening he would see some fun. 


During the Crimean War, Lord Raglan was most conciliatory in 
his conduct and language to the French, but unluckily, from old 
Peninsular associations, he was now and then betrayed into speak- 
ing of them as “the enemy.” “If we are placed here and the 
enemy are posted there ”? “Good heavens, my Lord,” Lord de 
Ros would cry, ‘‘ What are you saying!” He was also particu- 
larly desirous of establishing cordial relations between the 
English and Turkish armies,and was much disturbed at a quarrel 
which took place between some of tke soldiers. When the com- 
batants were dispersed, one or two Turkish soldiers were left 
lying dead. Lord de Ros was sent to the Grand Vizier to express 
Lord Raglan’s concern and to promise that every effort shuuld be 
made to find out and punish the guilty persons. On his begin- 
ning to lament an unfortunate occurrence, the Turk looked 
anxious, but on the matter being broken to him, he exclaimed 
with great relief, “Is that all! what can it matter if they are 
killed or not?” Lord de Ros returned to Lord Raglan, and in 
answer to his anxious inquiries, “It is all right,” he replied, 
“our fellows are welcome to kill as many of them as they 
please.” 


When Mrs. Norton was in the heyday cf her loveliness, a very 
beautiful Italian lady came to London bringing letters of intro- 
duction. Mrs. Norton asked a small party of fashionable people 
to meet her at dinner, among whom was Lord Normanby, a great 
admirer of pretty women. All the gentlemen were enchanted 
with the beautiful stranger and all the ladies rather jealous. 
One of her great beauties was a profusion of splendid hair, 
dressed in innumerable plaits. The ladies decided they were not 
all her own, all except Mrs. Norton, who declared that they were, 
saying, “The woman is beautiful all over, to the tips of her 
fingers.” Before the evening was over Lord Normanby expressed 
his admiration of the wonderful hair, and intimated how much he 
should like to see it let down. “ Puisque vous le désirez, milord,” 
said the lady, and forthwith unplaited one massive coil after 
another, while the other ladies looked on, devoured with envy. 
“Je fais pour vous, milord, ce que je ne ferais pas pour tout le 
monde,” said the houri, casting up her fine eyes at the enraptured 
Lord Normanby, from under her mantle of flowing locks. “ Il 
y a trois semaines que je n’ai défait mes cheveux.” Which start- 
ling announcement in some degree consoled the English dames 
for their inferior locks, 


When Charles Edward began his march to England after his 
successes in Scotland in 1745, several of the county squires in 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire, headed by Mr. Sam Phillipps, of 
Garendon Park, contributed sums of money for his assistance, 
and lodged them privately in the hands of an attorney named 
Allsopp. As these gentlemen were actually mounting to join the 
Prince’s standard, they got the news that he was in retreat. 
They no doubt congratulated themselves on having taken no 
incriminating steps, but the awkward circumstance remained 
of the considerable sum of money lodged in the agent’s hands. 
It was as much as the heads of the contributors were worth to 
— what they had sent, and the agent did not offer to 
refund it. 


Some great man was taking a party of friends over his newly- 
built house. One of the party would not admire it, and com- 
plained that there were too many anachronisms. “Oh,” said a 
lady who was noted for her toadyism, and who had been unstinted 
in her admiration, “don’t you like anachronisms? I think they 
are such a beautiful ornament.” 


Lord Glenelg told a story of Mr. Labouchere, father of the first 
Lord Taunton. He was employed as a young man in the great 
mercantile house of Hope. He applied to Sir Francis Baring for 
leave to pay his addresses to his daughter. Sir Francis demurred, 
as Labouchere, though a rising young man, had no fortune. 
“But if Hope takes me into partnership?” said Labouchere.— 
“Oh, yes, if Hope takes you into partnership.” Labouchere then 
went to Hope and intimated his wish for this arrangement. 
Hope in his turn demurred. “ But if I marry Baring’s daughter ?” 
—“Oh, if you marry Baring’s daughter——” So Labouchere 
married Baring’s daughter and became a partner in Hope’s. 








POETRY. 


IN FAIR NATAL. 
TuRovGH the long Tamboukie grass we rode at set of san—- 
Round the hill, across the spruit, we followed, one by one— 
And the cattle, lowing, went before and, ever where they trod.. 
Crushed the perfume from the grass; it was breast high from 
the sod. 
In = away below us, flamed and blazed the Pokers” 
re 
And the many spikéd orchid proudly raised her scented head. 
The grassbells rang a warning in their pink and purple 
chime, 
The reeds bent low to hear it, and swung the birds’ nests to 
the rhyme. 
The spruit came gurgling down the Kloof between the Arums 
gay, 
Where the ferns grow in the crannies of the rocks pink and 
grey. 
From out its dull dark foliage the chestnut bloom was fair, 
The ay like greybeards hanging, on its stem straight and. 
are. 
The setting sun was gilding, all the Berg, with fiery light, 
The mist rose in the valley, dim and white. 
We passed the big plantation where the wattle flow’rs smelt: 
sweet, 
The red dust was rising from the red road ’neath our feet. 
We were near the Kraal at last, and we coo-eed, long and. 
low— 
Cracked our whips, and, as the sun sank, the breeze began to 
blow— 
The oe ee as the cattle through the open gateway 
passed, 
The rails were shut behind them,—our work was done, at last.. 
“ LOBILI.” 
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ene Seis 
THE POETRY OF CHAUCER.* 
WHERE men are met together we hear one question not 
uncommonly asked: “ With which out of the great figures 
of the past would you choose to talk for an hour?” Another 
question almost more interesting would be: ‘Among what 
famous company of men would you choose to pass an 
evening?” While some would unhesitatingly vote for 
Plato’s banquet, and a seat between Alcibiades and 
Socrates, others would incline to an evening of wit-combat 
where Shakespeare and Ben Jonson should be engaged. 
Some might even prefer a weighty soliloquy from the lips of 
Dr. Johnson delivered to a select band of his friends; but 
many, we should imagine, would with little hesitation be set 
down at table with the Canterbury Pilgrims. This company 
of people has been sketched for us with such detail, with so 
many touches, bland and sly, by Chaucer, that there is a 
danger of regarding him too much as a witty and genial 
reporter, and not sufficiently as one of the greatest of English 
poets. For surely he is “ the third among the sons of light.” 
After the three great names of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Chaucer, a definite line may be drawn; for these three poete 
are of bigger make and have a larger atmosphere than any 
others that can be named. Yet of Shakespeare and Milton 
the general public has a fairly just, though indistinct, 
conception; of Chaucer it has a more distinct notion, 
but one to a large extent unjust and irrelevant. Chaucer, 
then, is regarded by the general mass of people as a slighter 
and kindlier Falstaff; as a lover of the good things of 
this life; an unsurpassable teller of stories, whose broad 
sympathies largely compensate for a lack of refinement and 
subtlety. What needs to be pointed out, and to be insisted 
on, is that while this idea of the poet is to a large extent true, 
it is but half the truth. Probably many intelligent and well- 
read persons would still say of Chaucer that he was lacking 
in the element of “pure poetry.” This phrase, “pure poetry,” 
we might remark in passing, is a somewhat dangerous one, 
and the slighter the subject-matter of a poet, the more merit: 
does the world award him as a writer of “pure poetry.” 
Still, generally speaking, the phrase is sufficiently intelligible. 
Let us endeavour to test Chaucer for a moment by this 
standard, and discover how he bears the test. It has been 
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said of him that he could not write the poetry of love, and if 
this be so, it must be admitted to be greatly to his disad- 
vantage; for perhaps the passion of Jove has given us the 
greatest poetry of the world. Yet take this well-known speech 
of a dying lover :— 
“ Naught may the woful spirit in myn herte 
Declare a poynt of my sorwes smerte 
To you, my lady, that I love most; 
But I byquethe the service of my gost 
To you aboven every creature, 
Syn that my lyf may no lenger dure. 
Allas the woo! allas the peynes stronge, 
That I for you have suffered and so longe! 
Allas the deth! allas myn Emelye! 
Allas departing of our companye! 
Allas myn herte’s queen! allas my wyf! 
Myn herte’s lady, ender of my lyf! 
What is this world ? What asken men to have ? 
Now with his love, now in his colde grave 
Allone withouten any companye. 
Farwell my swete! farwell, myn Emelye! 
And softe take me in your armes tweye 
For love of God, and herkneth what I seye” 
In this speech alone will be found most of the quality of pure 
poetry. The line— 
“ But I byquethe the service of my gost,” 
is both in thought and delicacy of wording the finest poetry. 
The well-known line— 
“ Now with his love, now in his colde grave,” 
seems to have the whole of life in it: and the magic of the 
line depends almost entirely on the word “colde.” Only a 
great poet could so have made human existence hang on a 
simple adjective. The whole passage, and especially “softe take 
me in your armes tweye,” recalls Homer, and is fully equal to 
any similar passage from the Greek poet. Asadescription of 
first love, the following passage is unsurpassed, in which 
Palamon has first sight of Emely, walking in a garden full of 
* braunches grene ” :— 
“ He cast his eyen upon Emelya, 
And therwithal he bleynte and cryed, a! 
As that he stongen were unto the herte.” 
Has ever the sudden dart of love been pictured with such 
intensity and beauty? One recalls “he who from me ne’er 
shall separate, at once my lips all trembling kissed.” The 
“fall trembling” of Dante has met with an enthusiasm of 
praise; but is it finer than “he blenchéd and cried ah”? 
And here it would be well to point out that in sheer poignancy 
and in bare terrible phrase Chaucer has little to fear in com- 
petition with the great Florentine. 

His description of the death of Earl Hugolin, a story which 
he admits that he has taken from Dante, suffers little by a 
comparison with the original. Tuke only the following 
lines :— 

“Thus day by day this child began to crie 
Till in his fadres barm adown he lay, 
And sayde, “ Farwel, fader, I moot dye!” 
And kist his fader, and dyde the same day. 
And whan the woful fader deed it say 
For wo his armes two he gan to byte.” 
Will it be contended that in sheer power of compression and 
terrible simplicity Dante has greatly surpassed this passage P 
But it is not merely in dealing with humanity that Chaucer’s 
poetry shows itself so noble; he can portray a pleasant 
garden, a field of flowers, or a dismal forest in words that bite 
into the mind. The lines describing the temple of Mars are 
well known, but space must be found for the following :— 
“ First on the wal was peynted a foreste 
In which ther dwelled neither man ne beste 
With knotty, knarry, bareyn treés olde 
Of stubles scharpe and hidous to byholde ; 
In which ther ran a swymbul in a swough 
As it were a storme schuld berst every bough.” 
In all his elaborate efforts to imply sound in verse, Tenny- 
gon never equalled this sure and direct effect. Less knownis 
the speech of Saturn, where these splendid lines occur :— 
“‘Myn is the drenching in the see so wan; 
Myn is the prisoun in the derke cote; 
Myn is the strangling and hangying by the throte; 
The murmur and the cherles rebellyng ; 
The groyning and the pryvé empoysonyn¢g. 
Probably the very last poet with whom the average reader 
would compare Chaucer is Dante. While Dante is looked on 
as bitter and sombre, Chaucer is regarded as bland and 
sunny. The merits of the “ Divine Comedy” are supposed 
to be poignancy, pathos, and power at its barest; the merits 
of the “Canterbury Tales” are supposed to be humour, 
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good nature, characterisation. Yet if the two poets be looked 
at more closely, it will be found that Chaucer is almost, if 
not quite, the equal of Dante in those very qualities which 
are called Dantesque. His pathos pierces with an almost 
physical pain; it goes straight, without any aid or ornament 
to the heart. His descriptions can appal and terrify; they 
can also refresh and soothe. From the technical point of 
view, Chaucer is greatly misunderstood. No one had a finer 
ear; no one varied his verse with greater skill; indeed, at 
times he gets metrical effects which can only be paralleled in 
Milton and in certain cadences of the Old Testament. Ag a 
single instance among many of Chaucer’s beautiful manage. 
ment of verse, take this passage :— 
« And such a blys is ther betwix them two 

That, save the joy that lasteth evermo, 

Ther is noon lyk, that eny creature 

Hath seyn, or schal, whil that the world may dure.” 
We would earnestly ask any one who may still retain the 
conceit that the Chaucerian verse is rough and artless, to 
read and re-read the passage just quoted. The manner in 
which the verse is made to linger out to its close is, in its 
mastery, perfect. Chancer, then, has been by a large mags of 
his countrymen entirely misunderstood. The qualities for 
which they give him credit he undoubtedly possessed; but 
these would not in themselves be sufficient to give him pre. 
eminence as a poet. That pre-eminence is claimed for him, 
not on the ground of humorous kindliness, nor deft charac. 
terisation, nor perfect story-telling, but because he had besides 
these gifts a searching pathos, a gripping power of description, 
a mastery of metre, and, above ail, a wise and quiet outlook 
on existence. These qualities are sufficient to establish him 
in his high place. The very highest of all faculties, the power 
of vision possessed by Dante and Shakespeare, he had not; 
but looking at the great range of his ability, the absence of 
one supreme attribute should not be allowed to detract from 
a fame so general and so merited. . 





THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY.* 


THe Head-Master of Harrow has written a painstaking 
volume on the “hope of immortality.” His work is, 
for the most part, popular in form, although it embodies also 
a more scholarly element in the section he has incorporated 
from his Hulsean Lectures. The point we should specially single 
out for commendation is the author’s careful avoidance of 
any overstatement of the strength of his case. The reader feels 
that the real difficulty of the doctrine—which may be stated, in 
the terms known to Scotch law-courts, “ Not proven ”—is fully 
in the mind of the writer. The real crux is not the existence 
of strong arguments against the immortality of the soul, 
but the difficulty of proving it. This Mr. Welldon fully sees, 
and the book gains consequently in persuasiveness. We cannot 
allow ourselves space to go into his interesting retrospect of the 
history of the belief,—but will only remark that Mr. Welldon 
does not seem to us to have taken in the peculiar significance 
of the absence of clearly defined belief in the doctrine to be 
found in the earlier Israelite records, a matter very ably dealt 
with by the late Mr. J. Mozley in an essay which we reviewed 
some years back. The conviction that it was “ well” with 
the righteous at his last end—which we do find among the 
Israelites—represented something very distinct from a denial 
of the doctrine of immortality. 

Mr. Welldon rightly treats the evidence for immortality as 
cumulative. And to our mind, it is not only cumulative, but 
largely so personal that no essay can do it justice. We will 
allow ourselves to quote from his excellent réswmé of his 
own argument the chief beads of proof on which he relies: 
and it will be observed that he is disposed to admit some 
prospect of immortal existence for the lower animals as well 
as for man himself :— 

“ We have seen that Man is the climax of the visible creation ; 
to him, as it were, the visible creation tends. We have seen that 
in Man the spiritual part of his being is the highest, the most 
sacred, the nearest to God. We have seen that according to ana- 
logy the separation of the soul from the body and the dissolution 
of the body does not necessitate or imply the death of the spirit. 
We have seen that Man himself expects and demands Immor- 
tality ; it is his hope, his guide, the postulate of his nature. We 
have seen that this hope is strongest and most imperious in the 
highest and most God-like human natures. We have seen 
intimations of an essential affinity between the highest part of 
human nature and the spiritual world. We have seen that with- 
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out human Immortality the great cosmical process is bereft of its 
full significance. And we have seen that the conviction of 
ysonal Immortality or survival after death has been at one 
period or other the universally prevalent faith of all races and all 
regions of mankind. 
And, again, he develops the argument with more special 
reference to the internal evidence afforded by the character- 
istics of the human spirit, and goes on to consider how far 
guch evidence has a parallel in the case of the brute creation :— 
“The soul, or, in exact Theology, the spirit, is the highest 
element in human nature. It is immaterial and indissoluble ; it 
is therefore immortal. In its intellectual, and yet more in its 
moral and spiritual prerogatives, it is allied to the Divine Nature ; 
it may therefore be reasonably held to participate in the Divine 
attribute of Immortality. By its capacity for infinite thought 
and infinite desire it expects infinity. It possesses in itself the 
spring of action; but that which is self-moved is imperishable. 
And finally the cultivation of the spiritual life exalts human 
nature to the region of the Divine. For the spirit of Man is 
akin to the Divine Spirit. And here this chapter might close 
but that it is natural to examine how far the considerations 
adduced as evidences, whether external or internal, for Im- 
mortality are found to harmonise in respect of the lower animals, 
with the probability of their fate if estimated, as in the last 
chapter, by a general reference to the constitution of the 
Universe. For it is always possible to take the case for human 
Immortality and determine how far it is or is not applicable to 
the lower animals. Now, while the law of conservation is an 
argument suitable to the lower animals, it is evident that no such 
argument can be derived from the dignity or progressiveness of 
their nature. Similarly the souls of animals are immaterial and 
indissoluble, as well as human souls; they are gifted, though in 
a limited degree, with native energy; but they possess and 
exhibit no affinity to the Godhead. The probable inference 
would seem to be that animals are immortal, but not immortal in 
the same sense as men. Some characteristics of Immortality 
their life exhibits, but not all, Nor can it be urged that God 
may be reasonably expected to justify His Providence to them as 
to mankind; for there is no sign that they feel the intellectual 
ad moral difficulties which have so grievously embarrassed 
Humanity. A probable but limited Immortality, i.e., limited in 
the capacity for knowledge and reverence, is at the most all that 
awaits them, if it be judged by philosophical speculation. Put 





axpress teaching, especially that not one sparrow falls to earth 
without His Father, and then to St. Paul’s great anticipation of 
a future in which the whole creation, not Humanity alone, now 
‘made subject to vanity,’ shall be enriched with a glorious and 
sacred liberty, it is an immediate inference that the Eternal 
Mercy has reserved some beneficent destiny for the animals. 
For they too suffer in the present life as well as men, nay, they 
suffer for the follies and cruelties of mankind; and the principle 
of Divine compensation suggests, if it does not compel, a belief in 
regeneration for them.” 

For our own part, we regard the argument from the pro- 
gressiveness revealed in man’s ethical nature, and considera- 
tions cognate thereto, as so far the strongest, that we are not 
disposed to consider the question of the lower animals as 
being upon the same plane of evidence at all. And the argu- 
ment to which we refer can only be apprehended by the 
analogy of our own personal experiences, which are for the 
nost part inapplicable to the ease of the brute creation. 

We should not, indeed, be disposed to exclude, from 
available evidence of the survival of the human spirit 
after death, such researches as those of the Society of 
Psychical Research; and we believe that such researches 
would go in the direction of Mr. Welldon’s conclusions, and 
tell for the survival of brutes as well as men after physical 
death. But by far the firmest basis of the belief in immor- 
tality, as held by most men, is its consonance with the view of 
human nature, and of its relation with God, which Christianity 
presents. And this argument, of course, applies to man only. 
It is according as this view of human nature appears irre- 
sistibly true, or quite out of harmony with the facts of 
experience, that immortality seems irresistibly probable, or an 
almost fanciful doctrine. And the logical positions between 
these two extremes are obviously too numerous to be 
definitely indicated. Yetas the strength of the proof must 
vary for each person according to his position on this previous 
question, no really satisfactory account of the state of the 
argument can be given in an isolated form. This is the 
great difficulty in writing a work dealing exclusively with 

the doctrine of immortality, and, by consequence, such a work 
almost inevitably leaves the reader with the impression 
that the proof of the doctrine is weaker than it really is. 

If there is any religious dogma which more than another 
is incapable of proof by logic apart from life it is immortality. 
What we mean by this is, that the doctrine is within the 
horizon of those who have lived through certain experiences, 
and it is not clearly discernible by those who have not. 


Nl 
Those to whom the relation of man to God is a reality, 








who have that sense of the “abysmal depths of personality ” 
which a religious life gives, to whom experience has shown 
—even in the depths of human love—glimpses of indefi- 
nite capacities in the soul which are never exercised or 
fally exhibited in this life, come to have a conviction of 
the worth of the individual human soul which is the strongest 
a@ priort argument for the doctrine. But the argument 
comes more from life than from logic; more from the living 
apprehension of Theism and of the capacity and dignity of 
human nature, than from any speculative proof. If this great 
conception of what human nature is, in the light of Theism, 
is an illusion, the consequent belief in immortality may well be 
illusion too. But if in Theism we have really found the clue 
to ourselves—if those elements which separate us from 
irrational animals reveal themselves in astonishing distinct- 
ness, and develop with extraordinary power in those who com- 
pletely surrender themselves to the influence of Theistic belief ; 
and if we are satisfied that this development is of the nature 
of self-revelation and not of illusion; the step onwards to 
a belief in immortality is irresistible. If the pages of 
St. Augnstine’s confessions represent something better than 
a disturbed imagination; if numbers of the Psalms are, 
as they profess to be, the awakening of something within the 
human soul, which often sleeps, and is yet allied to the divine, 
then the doctrine of immortality is forced upon us as the 
necessary completion of a general view of things involved in 
such admissions. Such an awakening may, indeed, come in 
part, as Tennyson so finely suggests in “ In Memoriam,” from 
the deep stirrings of a human love. But it is more unmis- 
takeable in its religious forms. And we have here the answer 
to Huxley’s objection against arguing from our desire for 
immortality to the truth of the doctrine. Apart from the 
idea of God we have nosuch desire. We shrink, it is true, 
from death. But, as Cardinal Newman has said, to realise 


) ; ‘in imagination immortality without God is to picture a 
when the thought proceeds to Christ’s revelation and to His | 


dreary prospect. It is the glimpse of a higher nature in 
ourselves than we can develop or express on earth, a nature 
foreshadowing, but not attaining to, a close relation with God, 
which prompts the desire for immortality. And we argue 
not from a wish to its satisfaction, but from a glimpse 
at the great and beautiful scheme which we see here in 
process of realisation, to its future completion. 





AN ENGLISH LADY IN PERSIA* 

Miss Syxes’s book upon Persia is neither more nor less than 
what it purports to be,—a pleasant record of a woman’s expe- 
riences in a strange land, written without any pretension of 
imparting political or historical information. A very fair 
idea of Persian life may be derived from the adventures of 
the inimitable Hadji Baba as described by Mr. Morier; but it 
is not so much the life of the Persians themselves as that of a 
European in their midst that Miss Sykes has here attempted 
to set out. The reason and manner of her residence and 
wanderings in Persia afforded her a better opportunity fox 
studying her surroundings than falls to the lot of the ordi. 
nary tourist, and she has certainly succeeded in turning this 
opportunity to excellent account, and produced a very graphic« 
and lively description of a little-known country. 

The official position of her brother—her only companion— 
brought the author in contact with the principal Persian 
inhabitants of all the places that she visited, and she is 
enabled to give her readers a clear though not too flattering 
idea of the ruling classes of the country, The ancient Per- 
sian, one has been told, was famed for his skill with the bow 
and his devotion to truth. It would appear that his modern 
representative is but an indiiferent marksman, and generally 
prefers to say the thing that is not. Indeed, an absolute 
disregard for veracity is rather considered a mark of intel- 
ligence than a cause for shame among the lower people. Of 
the intelligence of the upper classes the author did not form 
a very high opinion. The French language was the genera! 
medium for her conversations with them, and the author 
seemed to find something of the French character also 
amongst her hosts :— 

‘Persians struck me often as much resembling Frenchmen in 
their love of compliments and courtly phrases, and by their man- 
nerisms of talk and gesticulation; and when they waxed eloquent 
about their feats of war and their prowess in the chase they 
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would put the immortal Tartarin himself to the blush. I fancy 
that Parisians would, however, be considerably astonished were 
they to hear their language as speken in the France of the Orient. 
French taught by Austrians to Persians must necessarily undergo 
remarkable changes as regards accent, and I met few Persians 
out of Tehran who had the slightest respectfor gender. ‘Il’ was 
the only personal pronoun used, and as they seemed to imagine 
all adjectives need only be used in the masculine, it was often 
most confusing to follow a conversation. I have had to listen to 
long family histories in which wives, sisters, brothers, and a 
‘variety of other relations were all mixed up indiscriminately, the 
effort to understand who was who leaving my brain in a perfect 
whirl,” 

Then follows an amusing description of the suite of his 
Highness the Farman Farma, with whom close and friendly 
relations were maintained, and it is not difficult to read 
‘between the lines some of the causes of the misgovernment of 
the country, Individually these Persian gentlemen were 
amiable and pleasant enough, but they could hardly have 
formed a very useful administration :— 

“T must confess that after a time their company became some- 

what wearisome. To find fresh subjects of discussion was my 
great difficulty. One could not (at least I could not) talk for 
ever about sport and horses, and it would have been contrary to 
all laws of Eastern etiquette to question them on their woman- 
‘kind, in whom I was deeply interested. Books were scarce at 
Kerman, and as they had the vaguest idea of history, geography, 
or the events that were even then passing in the world, I was 
often completely nonplussed in my attempts at conversation. I 
should have managed much better if I could have realised that 
they were but children mentally, and must be talked to as such. 
What they needed were facts from the ‘Child’s Guide to Know- 
ledge’ or the ‘Rudiments of Geography’ presented to them in 
an attractive guise.” 
A fair illustration of the cultured Persian was found in the 
person of a talented officer who boasted that he alone of his 
‘countrymen could make maps. The author was much im- 
pressed by his pretensions until she discovered that he only 
traced English maps upon another paper and altered the 
names into Persian. Her account of the life of Persian 
‘women presents no new feature; though she certainly showed 
more kindly consideration for her hostesses than is generally 
done by lady travellers when she refrained from drawing 
for their benefit a contrast between her life and their own, 
and stirring them to a hopeless discontent. The Persian 
dady is in one way even more unfortunate at home than her 
sister of the Turkish harem. The latter, at least, is clothed 
in suitable and sometimes beautiful garments, whereas the 
fashionable dame of Teheran has been compelled by the whim 
of the former Shah to assume a graceless travesty of the 
‘Western ballet-girl. The English visitors evidently did their 
best to cultivate the friendship of their hosts, and were inde- 
fatigable in their efforts to find a common ground of mutual 
entertainment. Captain Sykes organised gymkhanas and 
introduced many new sports to the notice of the Persian 
youth; but, though they took kindly enongh to these trials of 
skill, neither their horsemanship nor their skill with arms 
could be said to support their ancient reputation. Of the 
native idea of amusement the author writes sadly. A Persian 
dinner party must be even duller than a City feast, and the 
point of Persian fun is far to seek :— 

“During our repast we were entertained by the Prince’s buf- 

foon, a tall, white-turbaned Persian in black robes, who went by 
the name of Mollah Lung. He opened proceedings by insisting 
on shaking hands with us, sending the Prince iuto fits of laughter 
by this very ordinary action, and was then regaled with glasses 
‘of cherry-brandy and bits of bread smeared with mustard; but 
what appeared to cause the greatest amusement was when he was 
given a plate of pillaw and told to eat it with a spoon. Habit was 
too strong for him, however, and we were expected to see some- 
thing extremely funny in the sight of Mollah Lung devouring rice 
in the ordinary Persian way.” 
Certainly there are few barriers more insurmountable than a 
different taste in jokes. Miss Sykes, however, was persevering, 
and succeeded in exploring the Persian character to no little 
purpose. Her book is most pleasantly written, and is excel- 
iently illustrated by photographs taken on the spot; it 
deserves warm commendation, not only as entertaining 
reading, but also as a serious contribution to the literature of 
‘travel. 





GENERAL SIR RICHARD MEADE, K.C.S.1, C.LE.* 
‘THE present work records the career of a man who had been 
for nearly twenty years aregimental and Staff officer in the 
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Bengal Army before the Indian Mutiny of 1857 brought him 
to public notice. Meade was in 1859 appointed Politica] 
Agent at Gwalior, and two years afterwards promoted ag q 
Major to the high office of Agent to the Governor-General 
for Central India. In 1870 he was specially selected to 
be Chief Commissioner of Mysore “to prepare that province 
for restoration to native rule;” and from 1873 to 1875 he 
rendered most important services at Baroda, and thereafter 
“ably represented the British Government for five years at 
Hyderabad” during a critical period. The life of one whom 
successive Viceroys—Canning, Lawrence, Mayo, Northbrook— 
thus trusted and valued; and who “was considered by Lord 
Lytton(no mean judge of diplomatic talent) to be facile princeps 
of the officials of his time,”—is here traced in a single volume 
of large print bya former Foreign Secretary to the Government 
of India with a fullness of knowledge and literary skill that 
should commend the work not only to all who are interested in 
our Indian Empire, but even to the general reader. Those who 
knew the man in question do not need to be told that “ through- 
out the States of Central and Southern India—territories as 
populous as Italy and little less extensive than the German 
Empire—the memory of RicHARD MEADE is still held in 
reverence and affectionate regard as a friendly representative 
of the protecting Power and the impersonation of justice, 
courtesy and honour,’—but none the less will they welcome 
and be grateful for this tribute to that memory. 

One melancholy reflection is left to the members of Sir 
Richard Meade’s family and intimate friends,—namely, that 
after forty-three years of honourable and distinguished service, 
during which he was universally respected and honoured by 
all classes in India, his retirement in England—when slanders 
on his character were circulated by a Calcutta newspaper and 
led to his demanding an official inquiry—was not cheered by 
the official support which was due to him from those then in 
power at the India Office. He was suffered to go to his grave 
in 1894 pained by this unmerited neglect. There were wheels 
within wheels, no doubt; it did not suit the Government at 
home to grant the inquiry in question; it was deemed snuff. 
cient to soothe his wounded feelings by high-sounding 
assurances of esteem and confidence, which he was not at 
liberty to make public as they were marked confidential. 

Surely it would have been easy to have utilised his abilities 
and experience by appointing him to the India Council or in 
bestowing on him some additional mark of her Majesty’s 
approbation to have given a public answer to those baseless 
slanders, even if reasons of diplomacy rendered undesirable 
the prosecution of his slanderer! This was not done, though 
his old chief, Lord Lytton, had the courage and generosity to 
address him in the following terms of sympathy :— 

“My Dear Str Ricnarp,— The intrigues of Sir Salar 
Jung were regarded by me as the greatest danger to which the 
British power in India was exposed during my own Viceroyalty, 
—a danger far greater than any which was involved in war or 
famine. That danger was imminent, and if the gravity of it re- 
mained unknown to the public and to Parliament, it is because it 
was unostentatiously but effectually averted, and its recurrence 
rendered impossible, by the skill and courage with which you 
most ably carried out your onerous instructions in dealing with 
it. But your own services exposed you—after I had ceased 
to have any connection with the Government of India—to 
an infamous attack upon your character, which it was the 
public duty of your official employers to punish if they could, 
and if not, to counteract by the most public demonstration of 
their respect for your character and their approval of your con- 
duct. I understand from your letter that the public prosecution 
in England of your assailant was officially recommended to the 
Government at home by the Government of India, but that the 
Secretary of State deemed this course inexpedient for reasons 
which had reference exclusively to the convenience of Govern- 
ment. The strongest expressions of confidence and approval 
were conveyed to you in official communications which, for the 
same reason, you were not permitted to publish; and thus it 
appears that the State you served so well has been content to 
leave unredressed up to the present moment a public outrage suf- 
fered by one of its servants in the discharge of his public duties, 
and only provoked by the conscientiousness and ability with 
which he performed them. Justice, generosity, and courage may 
not be virtues of any Parliamentary Government, but the Govern- 
ment which is now in office has the opportunity of repairing this 
neglect of them if it chooses to doso. You are quite at liberty 
to make any use you please of this letter from—Yours, with mucb 
sympathy, LytTTON. 
In giving us this letter (the date of which he has omitted to 
mention) Mr. Thornton adds: “It is believed that Sir Richard 
Meade, to whom anything in the shape of pushing personal 
claims or ventilating personal wrongs was most distasteful, 
made no use, certainly no public use, of the above letter.” 
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Regarding the “intrigues” referred to by Lord Lytton in 
the first paragraph just quoted, our author affords us only a 
general view. At the same time, he tries to do justice to that 
fascinating personality, Salar Jung. An oriental statesman is 
accustomed to intrigue from infancy. It was natural for 
Salar Jung to desire the restoration of Berar, assigned for a 
specified object to the British Government by the late 
Nizam when his uncle was Minister; equally natural was it 
for him to thwart his opponents in the State, and the educa- 
tion, on lines contrary to his own views aud interests, of the 
young Nizam, during whose minority he was practically, 
though not in name, Regent of Hyderabad. He could hardly 
be expected to see that it was the business of the British 
Government, highly as it valued his personal character and 
great services to the Empire at the time of the Mutiny, and 
to his own State for a number of years, to look beyond the 
interests of a single individual, however eminent, and protect 
those of all parties under his rule. Power and fame had 
come to this charming statesman in days when he songht for 
guidance from the British Resident; later on he departed 
from this rule at the instigation of self-interested, de- 
signing employés, aided by ignorant Englishmen with good in- 
tentions, and the result was misfortune. Hardly six years after 
his trip to England in 1876, just as he had begun to see how 
he had been misled by bad advice, he died suddenly of cholera. 

So much may be said without claiming infallibility for the 
Government of India and Sir Richard Meade, or asserting 
that Sir Salar Jung was always wrong when he entered into 
controversy with them. Opinions may differ on certain 
points, but the Hyderabad of the present day will not venture 
to side with its greatest Minister in his conflict with Sir 
Richard Meade; nor can Salar Jung’s warmest friends and 
admirers, whose name is legion, do otherwise than regret that 
in one or two phases of it he should have been seduced into 
adopting methods and opinions foreign to his true nature and 
general practice. 

Turning from the disagreeable episode that has given rise 
to these observations, it is a pleasure to mark the good fortune 
that attended Meade in the various high appointments he filled 
with such conspicuous success. He had all the qualities that 
command or deserve good fortune,—courage, unlimited 
patience and industry, a happy manner, a kind heart and 
good digestion, a conscience always at ease—as befitted 
the justum et tenacem propositi virum—a knowledge of 
Indian character and feeling possessed by few, extreme 
reverence for authority. A superficial observer might fail 
to perceive his ability, owing perhaps to his modesty and 
freedom from all ostentation; but if those with whom he 
worked did the same, it was more their fault than his. Let 
the reader judge for himself from this instructive and inter- 
esting memoir, the author of which, already known for his 
Life of Sir Robert Sandeman, deserves our best congratula- 
tions. Want of space forbids our enlarging further. Evena 
side glance at what Meade did in Central India, Mysore, and 
Baroda is not possible. India is the nursery of heroes, and 
Sir Richard Meade is fully entitled to a separate niche in the 

Temple of Fame, though he never aspired to shine as a star, 
but merely to do his duty to the satisfaction of Government 
and of his own conscience. 





THE EMPIRE AND THE PAPACY.* 

Tue high-priest of Positivism—once so lauded, now a mere 
mominis umbra—gravely laid down that an ideal history 
would contain no proper names. Under M. Comte’s grand 
law we should make bonfires of our fin-de-sivcle “ Epochs,” 
“Periods,” “Manuals,” and other books of the Leitfaden 
species, which, in the nature of things, bristle with capital 
letters, especially when, as is the case with the present narra- 
tive, the record is a very ant-hill of perpetual movement, in 
which Emperors, Princes, Pontiffs, Magistrates, monks, and 
humanists crowd each other out at a gallop, while the scene 
rapidly shifts from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, from 
Normandy or Granada to the Holy Land and the Oxus. 

If the ‘superior person,” whether inspired by the Triple 
Law or not, who wants to know his causes all by themselves, 
without defilement by the mention of persons and things, will 
scorn Mr. Tout’s lucid volume, so may Mr. Morley, who lately 
put up the shutters on Guicciardini, by way, perhaps, of corol- 





* The Empire and the Papacu, 918-1273, By T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of 
History at the Owens College, Victoria University. Period I. (of European 
History). London: Rivingtons. [73. 61.] 





lary to his doctrine that history is not worth reading, except in 
so far as it illuminates the political topics of our own day. That 
eminent statesman will easily demonstrate that Sviatoslaf’s 
Treaty of Commerce with John Zimisces suggests no articles 
for our pending trade agreements with Germany and Belgium, 
and that Kaiser Barbarossa’s behaviour to the Lombard cities 
within his sphere of suzerainty does not furnish Mr. Chamber- 
lain with any practical hints for his dealings with President 
Kruger. But these are questions of principle. As regards 
performance, we must say that if, from the width of his 
horizon, Mr. Tout is here less teres totus atque rotundus than 
in his English history, he has produced a sound, up-to-date 
work which is a judicious mixture of accurate fact and 
luminous reflection. 

Speaking of Philip Augustus of France, Mr. Tout remarks 
that he was a Monarch “ whose complete personal impression 
it is hard to grasp, even in the scanty measure in which it is 
safe to individualise the shadowy statesmen of the Middle 
Ages.” The testimony of “the document” is, at times, un- 
reliable, and there was often a man behind the curtain at 
whom we cannot get. We do not know how much Julius 
Cwsar was helped by Secretary Balbus, or whether the strings 
of the Diet of Roncaglia were pulled by Kaiser Barbarossa 
or Reichskanzler Dassel; we cannot measure Abbot Suger’s 
guidance of Louis le Gros, or guess how far Frederick IJ. was 
prompted by Piero della Vigna, who, according to Dante, kept 
the two keys of his master’s heart. As in statecraft, so in 
war. Mr. Tout ascribes the defeat of the army of the Lom- 
bard League at Cortenuova to Frederick’s “clever strategy.” 
Bat the unseasoned Italian militia were easy to beat, and the 
troops of the Rémischer Kaiser Deutscher Nation may have 
been mancuvred by himself, or by Eccelino of Verona, or 
some other Chief of the Staff. Mr. Tout’s full-length por- 
traits are very attractive. He is nearly at his best with Inno- 
cent III., whose dignity, intelligence, virtue, and achievements, 
though without the accompaniment of sanctity, throw a 
glamonr over his high conception of his duties as a vicar of 
Christ. The author’s Frederick II. is as convincing as modern 
research can make it. No other figure of mediwval Royalty 
is so full of surprises and fascinations as that of the crowned 
mystic, half King, half Caliph, with his harem of eunuchs, 
and his collection of rare jewels, plate, and manuscripts,—who 
loved his camels, and his elephant of European fame, as dearly 
as the doctors, mathematicians, and troubadours of his 
Sicilian Court,—who, withal, was linguist, geometer, as- 
tronomer, anatomist, and so skilled in verse that Dante 
regarded him as the father of Italian poetry. He possessed 
besides many of the higher attributes of statesmanship; 
yet his political edifices proved in the end to be card-houses. 
In his tomb at Palermo the lay Papacy and the Ecclesiastical 
Revolution of his dreams were buried with his ashes; the 
“sacerdotium” had overcome the “regnum;” and, despite 
his amazing talents and doings, we must reluctantly admit 
that this great Hohenstaufen, “ with all his brilliant gifts, 
was but the most dazzling of the long line of Imperial 
failures.” The psychology of his grandfather was less inter- 
esting; but Barbarossa was of sterner stuff, and took loftier 
rank as a statesman and soldier, and had a deeper conscious- 
ness of his mission as champion of the rights and dignities of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Nevertheless, “ the Imperialist 
Hildebrand ” wrestled with phantoms. His prolonged 
Italian combats brought him something like defeat, and 
he could not stamp out Particularism on the north of the 
Alps. Carlyle’s ideal hero was, in fine, another “ failure,” 
and, noble embodiment as he was of kingship, he died without 
having compassed “the impracticable but glorious political 
idea of the Middle Ages.” 

Voltaire would have said that the schemes of the Hohen- 
staufens, like those of their predecessors, the Salians, were 
crossed by the interference of Sa Majesté le hasird. At the 
close of their era we see Italy was distracted with the 
conflicts of the Guelfs and Ghibellines: Germany torn 
by feuds and factions which were not allayed until 
Rudolph of Hapsburg attained the reins of the Empire. 
However, we must take cum grano the stereotyped language 
of historians as to the “anarchy” of these times, when 
the realms in question were, in fact, advancing in ad- 
ministration, law, literature, wealth, and commerce. We 
dissent when the author calls the breakdown of the German 
attempts to exalt the central Government a “penalty,” and 
says that “wnluckily the power of the lesser rulers did not, 
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as in France, prepare the way for a strong Monarchy.” The 
free play of regional individualism was always the essential 
condition of the growth of the nation in the arts of peace. 
If the countries lately united under an admixture of Home- 
rule and Imperialist control are seats of order crowded 
with academies, libraries, museums, laboratories, and the 
rest of the apparatus of culture, all doing the work of dis- 
covery and progress on lines indicated by the local circum- 
stances of race, sovereignty, and tradition,—if this is the 
picture of Germany to-day, not to Barbarossa and his great com- 
peers is the result due, but to the Princes, Markgraves, Bishops, 
cities, and towns loosely confederated under the old Empire. 
The Capets had a less romantic record than their German 
rivals. But if they founded no principalities in Utopia, neither 
did they go to Canossa, nor kneel before a Pontiff in the portico 
of St. Mark’s, and their deeds lived after them. Philip 
Augastus, and St. Lonis, and certain of their immediate 
predecessors, were shrewd men of business, opportunists who 
did not take improbabilities for their guide. Warriors and 
diplomatists, they drove us English out of our Norman and 
Angevin dominions (Gascony and the Channel Islands 
excepted), largely augmented their domains, bridled the Pope, 
and, in certain cases, were treated as the referees and 
arbitrators of Europe. Statesmen, they enlarged the bounds 
of the Royal authority, instituted sweeping administrative 
reforms, encouraged markets, industry, and trade, and took 


new departures in government, justice, currency finance : they | 


protected towns, made the little city of the Isle de France the 
first capital proper of a modern State, fortified and paved the 
new Paris, giving it a University, a Cathedral, and the Sainte 
Chapelle. ‘fo sum all with the author, “ Philip Augustus 
made France a great State and nation. Under St. Louis the 
leadership of Europe definitely passed from the Germans to 
the French.” But “leadership” goes beyond the mark. Such 
a distinction can be vindicated at most for “ Le Roi Soleil,” 
and for him only with reference to certain periods of his reign; 
the subsequent supremacy of France was an occasional 
parenthesis, not a persistent “moment,” or factor, of the 
European evolution. 

Epitomes must have their gaps. But an account of 
Barbarossa’s disruption of the great Saxon Duchy should be 
accompanied by the explanation that the familiar Saxony of 
Luther, Handel, and Lessing was another land,—viz., Henry 
the Fowler’s Mark of Meissen, as augmented by additions of 
Thuringian territory under its Markgraves of the house of 
Wettin. From early times ‘“ Burgundy ” was an ambiguous 
term, whose wavering meanings would still be a perpetual 
stumbling-block to students if Mr. Bryce, in his Holy 
Roman Empire, had not annexed the Hinterlands in question, 
and fully expounded the ten or eleven senses of the debated 
word. Weare sure that the author has by heart the entire 
series of Burgundies,—upper, lower, major, minor, county, 
landgraviate, dukedoms, kingdoms. But allusions to those terri- 
tories which are unaccompanied by the essential geographical 
reminders convey no more instruction to the layman than 
the challenge scene in Quentin Durward, when Crévecceur 
recites the heraldic dignities of Charles the Bold, or than 
poor Clarence’s dream of his embarkation on the Channel 
“to cross to Burgundy.” 

The author’s scope occasionally brings him into contact with 
“our rough island story,” as, e.g., when Richard I. fell into 
captivity on the Danube on his return from the Third 
Crusade. We read that, besides being driven to accept other 
hard conditions, Ceur de Lion had to submit to “the 
surrender of the English crown to the Emperor, which in 
February, 1194, Henry formally granted back to Richard asa 
fief of the Empire.” As we are unable to take a journey to 
Vienna to examine Zeitschrifts and academical mono- 
graphs, we can only say here that such surrender is unknown 
to the majority of our recognised modern experts, who, in 
this connection, only state that Richard did homage for the 
German fief of Burgundy, of which Kaiser Henry VI.,/wish- 
ing to throw his prisoner a sop, made him titular Sovereign. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
In Grace O'Malley Mr. Robert Machray walks devoutly in 
the path of Mr. Crockett, though he lays his scene of 
* (1.) Grace O'Malley, Princess and Pirate: told by Ruari Macdonald, Redshank 


and Rebel, The same set forth in the tongue of the English by Robert Machray. 
London: Cassell and 0o.—(2.) The House of Hidden Treasure. By Maxwell 





Gray. Londen: W. Heinemann.—(3.) Rupert ef Hentzau: a Sequel to “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” By Anthony Hope. London: Arrowsmith,——(4.) The 
Destroyer. By Benjamin Swift, London: T., Fisher Unwin, 











sixteenth-century conflict, sword, dagger, and arquebus, 
not in Scotland but in Ireland. Still, he has a Scot for 
his hero; Ruari (vulgarly Rory) Macdonald is a Scot of 
the Isles, a redshank, as these imported fighters were 
called; and probably Irishmen will say too that the rest 
of his characters are Scots in Irish costume. There is a 
deplorable lack of gaiety about them. However, Mr, 
Machray has done a good deed in trying to elicit the pic- 
turesqueness of that long struggle between Irish and English 
which only ended with Carew’s bloody pacification of Ulster 
and the flight of the Earls; nor is there any more picturesque 
figure in it than that of his heroine, Grace O’Malley, who 
made her name feared far and wide by the shipping that 
fared to what was then the great port of Galway. For 
the O’Malleys alone among Irish chiefs took to the sea 
and swept it with their galleys; whereas neither O’Neills 
nor O’Donnells, nor the great nobles of the Anglo-Irish 
Geraldines and Burkes, ever thought of attempting to check 
the English supremacy which enabled Elizabeth to throw 
armies on whatever point she pleased. So there is much 
fighting by sea and land, many adventures with an English 
Governor, who is not more perfidious than history justifies Mr, 
Machray in making him. But unhappily the novelist has to 
bow to the truth of history; Grace’s fierce uprising against 
the English finds its inevitable end in a final conflict when she 
joins the Saxon against her former allies, Irish and Spaniards, 
in order to win a title to her lands. 

The Silence of Dean Maitland was a very popular novel, and 
we cannot see why The House of Hidden Treasure should not 
rival the success of its forerunner. It is a long story, not only 
in point of pages, but of time; it begins in the days of crino- 
line and ends in the era of the bicycie. It is prettily written 
and abcunds in elaborate description of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury “palace of art” which Sir Geoffrey Harbord built. It 
appeals throughout to the generous emotions, and holds up a 
high ideal of self-sacrifice. Our only objection to it as a 
story is that we do not believe a word of it; events and 
psychology seem hopelessly unreal. Admitted that Sir 
Geoffrey would have cut himself off from an only daughter 
who deceived him by making a runaway marriage—adwmitting 
that Brinson Hythe, her cousin, could have kept up the 
breach for twenty years, all the while retaining Mrs. Dorrien’s 
confidence—is it imaginable that when Grace Dorrien, Sir 
Geoffrey’s fascinating granddaughter, arrived and took the 
place by storm that Brinson should have attempted to murder 
her, not once, but twice in a week, and yet aroused no sus- 
picion? or that an enterprising young lady like Grace should 
have allowed him to break up the alliance between herself and 
her grandfather by so simple a device as intercepting letters ? 
Again, when Grace, the much-adored, falls in love, we may 
possibly admit that love might have blinded her so far as to 
believe that her lover’s addresses were meant for her sister ; but 
to suppose that the lover would have departed for India without 
making the matter clear is absurd. And if Grace, loving and 
knowing herself loved, had really written the letter of heartless 
dismissal ascribed to her, when she decided to sacrifice her 
own life to that of her mother, she would have deserved any 
misfortune. Happily, in real life people have more sense. 
But we must allow that the 1850 part of the book, which 
sketches Grace as a fast young lady of the period with a soul 
unawakened, and her good-for-nothing but good-humoured 
and attractive father, is pleasant reading. There is also no 
want of truth in the sketch of Mrs. Dorrien in her failing 
days, when the unconscious selfishness of a woman reduced to 


| poverty, but bred among riches, falls heavily upon the devoted 


Grace. By introducing in a subsidiary plot the fortunes of 
Maurice Bertram, the authoress is enabled to combine the 
charms of a happy ending with the heroic consummation of 
death for her central figure, Grace. 

It is not often when one listens to the playing of an “air 
with variations” that one can think any given variation as 
good as the original theme. Of course, there are exceptions 
to this rule in music. But it is a very questionable matter 
whether Rupert of Hentzau, being variation No. 1 of the 
air of The Prisoner of Zenda, can bear comparison with the 
original tune. In The Prisoner of Zenda the music moved to 
a brilliant martial measure; the drums and the trumpets 
came in at the appropriate moment, and the love-motive was 
just sufficiently touched on to provide a tender chord. In 
Rupert we have the same “ motifs,’ but broadened, con- 
fused, broken, and, as a necessary consequence, a. little 
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scrappy. At the end the key changes into the minor, and in 
the strains of a solemn funeral march Mr. Anthony Hope 
gives us assurance that the first “ variation” shall be also the 
last. The world will hear no more of the Red Rudolfs of 
Ruritania. In this book Mr. Hope still throws into our eyes 
asort of golden dust—a glamour bright with the very spirit 
of adventure and romance—but truly the romantic land of 
Ruritania is here peopled merely by ghosts. Rudolf 
Rassendyl is merely a voice and a likeness; Fritz, as 
the person who tells the story, is necessarily in the 
background. And oh, the pitiful difference between the 
present Queen and the former Princess Flavia. It is 
exceedingly difficult to forgive Mr. Hope for having put 
Queen Flavia—Flavia with her delicate dignity and Royal 
aloofness—into the position of the silly wife in the comedy of 
A Scrap of Paper. For through the whole book Flavia is in 
the humiliating position of trying by every desperate means 
to recover a compromising letter. The pivot of the book is 
thus a compromising letter written by Flavia. It is a situa- 
tion unworthy alike of her and of Rudolf Rassendyl, and we 
wish most heartily that Mr. Hope had made use of another 
peg on which to hang the exciting series of adventures he has 
given us. For though the character-drawing is faint and 
sketchy in the extreme, yet we know the people so well that 
this does not, perhaps, greatly signify. For the atmosphere of 
Ruritania, the romance of her forests and of the old towers and 
streets of her ancient capital, has been given us again. And but 
for this uncomfortable feeling that he cannot bear to see 
Flavia in so undignified a position the reader would turn the 
last page with unfeigned regret, and truly sorrow that never 
again would he be shown the hunting-grounds round Zenda 
or be led into the streets and squares of the city of Strelsan. 

Tne Destroyer is a book which may possibly commend 
itself to students of contemporary literature, if only as 
showing what morbid and disagreeable work may be 
done by a young man of real talent. Mr. Swift has 
taken Mr. Meredith for his teacher in style, and it 
cannot be denied that he has caught many of the ex- 
cellences, as well as the defects, of his model. But any one 
of Mr. Meredith’s characters, with their frank, healthy life, 
would be strangely out of place among these smells of stale 
fish. We shall not tell the story, and have already expressed 
our dislike of it. There are incidental errors of taste in his 
¢riticism of moral codes which put us out of all charity with 
Mr. Swift. But he is young and will cease to be omniscient, 
and of his talent, not only for style, but for analysis, there 
is no doubt. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Curiosities of Popular Customs. By William Walsh. Illustrated. 
(Gibbings and Co. 12s. 6d.)—This is a very useful and readable 
book. Mr. Walsh, who has compiled it, records in a short preface 
his debt to a large number of writers who have already put 
together information of the kind, and explains that while 
borrowing freely from their books, he has endeavoured to add as 
much as possible in the way of curiosities of popular customs 
which happen to have been overlooked by his precursors in the 
field, and so to produce a supplement to existing encyclopedias, 
rather than an encyclopedia complete in itself. As one glances 
through his pages one is struck by a very decided predominance 
of paragraphs devoted to the lives of saints and the history 
of Church fasts and festivals, with the customs gathering round 
them. But the field is not restricted to the Catholic world, 
or even to Christendom. The book gives information about 
Jewish and Hindoo rites, the festivals of Japan, the customs of 
America, Australia, and ancient Rome and Greece. Christmas 
customs seem to come over and over again under a quite incal- 
culable number of headings. Christmas cards are not forgotten, 
and we learn that the very first Christmas card was published in 
1846. The idea originated with Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Cole, 
the drawing was made by J.C. Horsley, R.A.—what the design 
was we are not told; it was printed in lithography by Mr. 
Jobbins, of Warwick Court, Holborn, coloured by hand, and pub- 
lished by Mr. Joseph Cundall, who is described as ‘a London artist.” 
About a thousand copies were sold, and then Christmas cards were 
no more heard of till about 1862, when robin redbreasts on 
pasteboard began to fly about with holly-berries and snowflakes. 
A theory of the origin of All Fools’ Day, which we never met with 
before, has an air of probability about it:—“The most plausible 
conjecture is that which ascribes the origin of the custom to 
France. This nation took the lead over all Christendom in com: 





mencing the year on January Ist instead of March 25th. Before 
the change was made the merry-making culminated on the 
octave of the feast, April lst, when visits were paid and gifts 
bestowed. With the adoption of the reformed calendar in 1564 
New Year’s Day was carried back to January 1st, and only pre- 
tended gifts and mock ceremonial visits were made on April Ist, 
with the view of making fools of those who had forgotten the 
change of date.” Woe learn from a paragraph on the “ End of the 
Century” that there is a division of opinion as to whether the 
nineteenth century will end on December 31st, 1899, or on 
December 31st, 1900; that the Queen’s Christmas dinner has for 
fifty years consisted of boar’s head and woodcock pie ; that at public 
auctions the time for bidding used to be regulated by the burning 
of candle-ends ; that the Conservative belief in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
love of the primrose is a sheer mistake based upon a very simple 
misreading of a message from the Queen; &c., ke. As one skims 
article after article in a book like this, it is impossible to alto- 
gether avoid a vein of sentimental regret for all the merry 
customs of our forefathers that have become obsolete. On the other 
hand, such a description as that of the hideous Christmas keeping 
at the French Court in 1393, when the King and five boon com- 
panions dressed themselves up in bearskins and tow, and imitated 
the dancing bears at a booth, till a wild Duke of Orleans set fire 
to them for fun, with the result of death to all but the King, 
suggests reasonable thankfulness for our soberer and more 
humane manners. Certainly bull-fights are still fought in 
Spain. But the Barberi races which were once a part of the 
Carnival festivities in Rome have been put down; and we fancy 
that very few people know what was the nature of this extremely 
cruel and dangerous entertainment :—‘The Barberi (so-called 
because in old times the finest coursers of Barbary were used for 
this purpose) were in the latter days some half-dozen horses of 
small value. They were taken to an appointed spot at the head 
of the Corso, where heated bits of iron and twisted wire were 
driven into their flesh and their haunches bedecked with spiked 
balls and flags. Maddened with pain, they were then allowed to 
dash riderless down the Corso, with a reckless indifference to 
their own safety and that of the dense mass of people who choked 
the side walks, until stopped at the end of a mile by employés, 
who held carpets in front of them. The owner of the winner 
bore off a prize-banner... . From the middle of the 
seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth century we find all 
the most aristocratic names in Rome on the list of the winners.” 
Similar races were run in the Catania on St. Agatha’s Day as 
lately as 1823. 

Lost and Vanishing Birds. By Charles Dixon. (J. Macqueen. 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Dixon’s book is a plea for the protection of wild 
birds. He points out in his introduction that in some places it is 
partly the growth of civilisation and the reclamation of waste 
lands which have led to the extermination of birds such as Savi’s 
warbler and the spoonbill. Yet there are other species which 
owe their lessening numbers solely to the direct persecution of 
man. He says: “ We cannot recall to mind a solitary instance 
in which the extermination of a species within historic times 
has been exclusively due to any extra-human agency.” Un- 
civilised man with his rude weapons makes little impres- 
sion upon continental faune, but in these days the march of 
civilisation is depopulating even the biggest continents of their 
larger and more helpless animals. Islands, however, suffer 
far more quickly, owing to the limited numbers composing 
each species, and the peculiar and local circumstances of their 
existence, which make them sensitive to adverse influences. The 
British Islands, which are in proximity to, and in constant com- 
munication through normal migration with, large areas of land 
of which they were once a part, are less liable to the extermina- 
tion of species than islands like New Zealand, which have been 
long in a state of isolation. These last develop a fauna peculiar 
to themselves, such as the moas and other wingless birds, and 
have no place from which to replenish their numbers. In the 
British Isles there are but two peculiar species; one, the red 
grouse, is preserved for the sake of the sport it affords; the other, 
the St. Kilda wren, which Mr. Dixon’s partiality as its discoverer 
makes into a separate species from the common wren, is in danger 
of complete extermination. Many other British birds, especially 
local species, such as the Dartford warbler, the chough, the 
bearded titmouse, the red-necked phalarope, and the roseate 
tern, are in like danger. Mr. Dixon has no hope that birds 
like the crane, the avocet, the black-tailed godwit, and the black 
tern, which formerly bred here and are now only occasional 
visitors, will ever return as breeding species, though the bittern 
and the great bustard might perhaps, like the capercaillie, be 
reinstated by man. But, for other species protection might do 
much. The hoopoe and the golden oriole would certainly breed 
regularly in Great Britain. The osprey, the kite, the hen-harrier, 
and the dotterel would probably increase their nesting places. 
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The common buzzard and the golden and white-tailed eagles 
would readily increase. The honey-buzzard, the marsh and 
Montagu’s harriers, the Kentish sand-plover, and the ruff might 
be saved from complete extinction. The great auk is the only 
British bird extinct throughout the world. Mr. Dixon, in the 
first part of his book, gives short, separate accounts of each 
lost or vanishing British bird, and in the second part does the 
same for a portion of the lost and vanishing foreign birds. Each 
account mentions the past and present range of the species and 
the reasons for its disappearance, with a sketch of its nest, eggs, 
plumage, and habits. 


Twenty-five Years in British Guiana, By Henry Kirke, formerly 
Sheriff of Demerara. (Sampson Low. 10s. 6d.)—The author has 
succeeded in giving a full and interesting account of the history and 
changes of the last quarter of a century in our Central American 
Colony. The active life still lies upon the coast-line. Georgetown 
is in its way as fine a city as those which old Spain erected in 
South America or the Antilles, and admirably administered. Mr. 
Kirke’s chapters on the various races which have immigrated or 
have been imported to provide labour are especially interesting. 
Half of the East Indian coolies return home, taking with them 
savings. The largest amount which the author saw credited to a 
coolie was £3,000! Chinamen make capital settlers, and the 
Portuguese are also useful citizens in a higher rank of life. 
The native Indians change not. They come into Georgetown 
almost naked, perfectly friendly, and quite satisfied to live wild 
in their native forests as Waterton left them. The gold industry 
is promising, but must be dangerous to life owing to malaria 
and the surroundings of tropical forest. The book is well worth 
reading. But we doubt if the country is one which will repay 
the white races for the risks they run in developing it. All the 
others, brown, black, and yellow, seem happy there. British 
Guiana, By the Rev. L. Crookhall. Illustrated. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Crookhall writes of the Creoles and coolies from the 
point of view of the missionary ; but his sketch of British Guiana 
of to-day is a pleasant one, and well illustrated. It confirms our 
conclusion, drawn from Mr. Kirke’s book, that our practical 
philanthropy in developing outside markets for the labour of the 
poor in Asia, whether India or China, justifies our empire- 
making. Great tracts of savannah land are still uncultivated. 
This is one of the regions where Nature is too profuse. Human 
effort is baffled by natural over-production in the vegetable world. 


The Later Renaissance. By David Hannay. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—Mr. Hannay divides his volume (one of the series of 
“ Periods of European Literature”) between Spain, to which he 
allots about a half, England (the literature, roughly speaking, of 
Elizabeth’s reign), France, the most distinguished names being 
Ronsard and Montaigne, and Italy, with Torquato Tasso and 
Giordano Bruno. ‘The Spanish portion (chaps. 1-6) is an 
excellent summary of its subject, the outcome of a wide know- 
ledge, shared, we imagine, by very few Englishmen. Spanish 
literature is, indeed, a terra incognita. Possibly those who 
explore it under Mr. Hannay’s very competent guidance will 
come away with little sense of having made important discoveries, 
They will bring to the study the scanty furnishing of three 
names, Lope di Vega, Calderon, and Cervantes, and will leave it 
with not much more, and with the probable conviction that only 
the last of the three is of Europe magnitude, though Lope di 
Vega holds the “record” for literary fertility. Mr. Hannay 
prefaces his narrative with an admirable sketch of Spanish 
character. He might fairly claim to be a prophet in the light of 
recent events when he says that the Spaniard is “ endowed 
with a profound sense of his own dignity, which nerves him to 
bear adversity well, but which also causes him to be contu- 
maciously ‘mpenetrable to facts when they tell him that he must 
yield or «..nend his ways.” Inthe English portion we may note 
the cha;.ter on “ The Earlier Dramatists,’ in the French the 
estumat: of Montaigne, and in the Italian that of Tasso. 


Random Recollections. By Robert Ganthony. (H. J. Drane.)— 
Mr. Ganthony gives us in this volume some of the experiences of 
an entertainer, and tells a variety of stories which will of them- 
selves more or less entertain. One is of a lady who, acting 
Juliet, demanded that a lime-light should be thrown on her as 
she stood in the balcony. A lime-light was not to be had, and 
the lady consented to a blue-light instead. A lad went to buy 
one, but unfortunately was supplied with a rocket instead. The 
result was :— 

“ Romero. He jests at scars who never felt a wound 
(Juliet appears. Prompter lights the match), 
But soft! what light through yonder window breaks? 
(This was the match lighting the fuse) 
Arise, fair sun!” 
And the sun did arise with much effect, knocking Juliet off the 
balcony and filling the house with smoke. In “Henry the Fifth” 


one of a row of “ supers ” in tin armour fell backward, and catch- 











ing at his neighbour, dragged the whole row over with him. 
The reader will find plenty of good things in Mr. Ganthony’s 
volume. 

Journalism for Women. By E. A. Bennett. (John Lane, \~ 
Here are words of wisdom indeed. Mr. Bennett edits a ladies: 
newspaper, knows what he is talking about, and has the 
courage to speak his mind with a quite admirable frankness. Hix 
chief complaint is that women do not take journalism seriously, 
Mr. Bennett also points out various defects and shortcomings ir 
the’necessary accomplishments, spelling, for instance, and style, 
But he does not content himself with censure. His book is 
intended to be a “ practical guide,” and fulfils its purpose admir- 
ably. His suggestions as to the different characteristics of various 
magazines and newspapers should be most useful. Indeed, his 
book is distinctly the best that we have seen on the subject, the 
best and the briefest. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 











———>———_ 
Carter (L.), A Life’s Victory, cr 8vo...... (Partridge) 3/5 
Chesney (W.), Bhe Adventures of an Engineer, cr 8V0........s.csee000 (Bowden) 26 
Clarke (G. 8 ), Russia’s Sea-Power, Past and Present, cr 8vo ......(Murray) 6/0 
Comical Picture-Book (The), 4t0 ........cssscsssecsessees (Newnes) 26 
Davies (H.), ‘‘ The ——— 12mo ... (Nicholls) 2/ 


MPP OP OUR laste te IOs REO! ssnuiasaeassyasenacsaecsouenssetuedesecsteteasenukane — 15, 0 
Ellice (E. ©.), Place-Names in Glengarry and ee and t heir 








et Biccvitcsnnesscccccnssctesesensesconsexenvminnss ) 2/6 
Gale (N.), and Otkers, The Light of palin cr _ (Bowden) 2/6 
Garland (H.), Jason Edwards, cr 8vo. ° (Thacker) 64 





. (White) 6/0 
(Skeffington) 2/6 
mien: & Blackett) 6/0 
(Arrowsmith) 6/0 
priek (Bliss & Sands) 3/6 


Griffith (@.), The Destined M: Aid, cr 8yo.. 
Harrison (A. R.), Obrist and Our Own Time, cr 8vo . 
Holmes (E.), Life’ s Fitful Fever, cr 8vo 
Hope (A.), Ru ert of Hentzan, cr 8V0...........+. 
Janicot (J.), Health-Giving Waters, cr 8VO..........+ 
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EVE s. 











Jeaffreson (H. H.), The Holy Eucharist, cr 8vo......... venntene (Skeffington) 2/8 
Lacey (T. A.), Liturgical Interpolations, FOV SVO .ccsccceseee . (Longmans) 2/0 
Mitchell (J.), How to Gain the Eye of the Young, cr 8vo...... ...(Partridge) 2/é¢ 
Murison (A, F.), Sir William Waliace (Famous Scots Series (Oliphant) 1/6 
Newth (G. 8.), A Manual of Chemical Analysis, cr 8vo ... . (Longmans) 6/46 
Prince (H. C.), At the Sign of the Silver slate cr 8vo .(Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Rowley (C. E. R.), The Voice, cr 8V0 ........0006 (Music Office) 2/0 
Shiel (M. P.), The Yellow Danger, cr 8vo .ee(Richards) 6/0 
Tomkinson (M.), A Japanese Collection, 2 vols. 4to AG. Allen) 126/0 
Whyte (A.), Sir Thomas Browne, cr 8vo ....(Oliphant) 2/0 
Wiikinson (C. H.), Harmonic and Keyboard Designing, 4to.........(L. U. Gill) 63.0 
Wilson (A.), The Light Side of Science, Cr 8V0..........eccseseereee pevnaaed (Bowden) 2/6 
6 
“TIBERTY” | “LIBERTY” SIRANG PRINTED-SILK, 
Ss SUITABLE FOR GAKDEN PARTY DRESSES, 
SEASIDE AND CYCLING BLOUSES, 
ART FAB RIC att — oe Silk, especially peered, for 
= s essrs. Liberty’s colour-printing in England, Of ex- 
SEASIDE DRESSES, ceptional brilliancy and ex: ellent wearing qualities. 
FETE-GOWNS, In many charming and exclusive designs and rare 
AND colourings. 
EVENING COSTUMES. 27 in. wide, price 3s. per yard. 
Patterns post-free. PATTERNS POST-FREE, 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 
R REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, anc 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 

60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 sincagiied Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1897 .. ... .. ... £425.000,000. 
SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A. 

*“*The Royal Cocoa.” 

Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.” —Societ ty. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Oocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff."—(TSLEGRAM FROM 

Sr. PRTERSBURG). 
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HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
T NONCONFORMIST AND EVANGELICAL PUBLIO SOHOOL. 
AUTUMN TERM OOMMENCES WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st. 
Particulars on Application to the BURSAR. 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides, SPKOIAL ARMY and NAVY OLASSES. This year’s 
successes included the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ College, a 
Classical Scholarship an@ a Science Exhibition, 12th place in Woolwich Entrance 
and Five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to 275 ayear.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

pailt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 








{7 ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME. 

/ §CHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 


sther ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Mlles, HEISS. 

\ AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 
1 Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
eres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding. 
Prospectus on applicition to Miss S. CARR. The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

S 
delicate children receive every care. 
situation, standing in own grounds; perfect ventilation and heating. 


‘eanis, gymnastics, riding.—Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, A.0.P. 

ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 
kK) POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. MHead-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 
late a Resident Lecturer in Class'cs, Girton College, Cambridve. A new 
Boarding-House will be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-Blake). 








T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA—PARK MANSION. 

SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Thorough education; 
House built for school in high bracing 
Bathing, 








2° URNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL For BOYS From 6 To 14. 
House stands high on cliff, soath aspect; playground and field for games, 
60, 80, and 100 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 


ik e* SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
\ SHIPS.—Fourteen Scholarships (£55-£10) on July 13th. Two Exhibi- 
dons, each of £50 for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and 
Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities 
rained in the last six months. Excellent health record. Fine historic sur- 
‘oundings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head- Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough, 





Resident Masters and Governess. 











\ ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
ps modern boarding arrangements. Exe ‘llent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Scholurships, 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistres:, Miss LUCKKS. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANOE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th. 





{WITZERLAND.—The Principal of a highly recommended 
h Boys’ School in Lausanne will be in England during August for inter- 
views, Exceptional opportunities for learning French ana German. BOYS 
leaving the Public Schools RECEIVED for languages. English home life ; 
excellent food; bath-rooms, separate bed-rooms; football, &c.—Apply, 63 


Ashburnham Road, Bedford. 

QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
b for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Heid-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 








yy a by YOUNG LADY, late Exhibitioner of 

Somerville College, Oxford, POST as SECRETARY, either private 
or to a public institution. Honours School of English Literature.—Apply 
“M.W.,” Stoneleigh, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


yoe= LADY with slight clerical grpeuee SEEKS 
P POST as LIBRARIAN and/.r SECRETARY (Resident). Moderate 
t-rms.—Address, ** TROY,” care of Deacon’s Advertising Offices, 154 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 


YOYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
v EGHAM, SURREY. 
the MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30th. An ENTRANCE 

EXAMINATION will be HELD at the College, SEPTEMBER 22nd, Applica- 

tions for admission should be received before September 9th. 

The College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 
and for Oxford Pass and Honour Examinations, The inclusive fee for Residence 
and Tuition is £90, 

For further information and forms of application, apply to the SECRETARY. 


S 7 JQOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
b LEATHERHEAD. 
Head-Master—The Rev. A, F. RUTTY, M.A. 

_ The Committee of the School wish to make it known that while the Founda- 
tions are strictly confined to the Sons of Clergymen, the Sons of Laymen as well 
8s the Sons of Clergymen are admitted as Non-Foundationers, 

Fees—Sons of Laymen, 60 guineas per annum, 











Sons of Clergymen, 50 ” ” 
An EXAMINATION for SOHOLARSHIPS tenable in the School is HELD in 
JANUARY of each year. 
There is a Special Fund for leaving Exhibitions. 
All particulars and List of Honours may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER 
or the SECRETARY (1 The Sanctnary, Westminster Abbey, S.W.) 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on September 9th. 








N ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
=’. RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
FSSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 


CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERIOA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 





| 


|E 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th. 





rP\HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and 
theoretical, which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, 8.W. 





COUNTY COUNOIL OF KENT.—COUNTY COUNCIL OF SURREY. 


Suse - EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WYE, near ASHFORD, KENT, 


This Residential College gives a Complete Scientific and Practical Training to 
Future Farmers, Land Agents, &c. Preparation for the Examinations of the 
Royal Agricultural Society and the Surveyor’s Institution. Resident Staff of 
seven Professors and Lecturers. Farm of 260 acres. Inclusive fees for resident 
in Kent and Surrey, £60 a year; other counties, £70 a year. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30th. For Prospectus and all particulars apply to the 
Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 





S} UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
K FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground, There are workshops 
end alarge gymuasium. Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; under Ten, 80 guineas. 

The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 20th. 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certificate in Honours). ' 





rINHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
Tt has been arranged to OPEN in SEPTEMBER a BOARDING-HOUSE for 
this School in the residence of the Head- Mistress. 
Applications to Miss RENTON, or Secretary, D. HILL JAOK, 141 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 


Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY. 


AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

_4 (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES ELDER 

GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired. 











a UNIVERSITY LADIES’ RESIDENCE 


HALL. 

OvEN in OCTOBER for WINTER SESSION under a LADY WARDEN 
Board, £1 1s. per week; University charges, for course leading to a Degree, 
average £10 10s. per annum, This Hall offers great advantages in a bracing 
climate to those seeking University training.—Particulars from Lady G@EDDES 


Secretary, Chanonry Lodge, Old Aberdeen. 
\ ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 
last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Oam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an unequalled performance— 
and has stood First in England fo- eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions. Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Meda'list (London M.B.), &. Fine modern build. 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium, Ohemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee, 
£9 153.; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 








| ences HERTS.—S. GEORGE’S SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
A school for 100 Boarders; 25 miles from London, Large buildings and 
grounds, private chapel, swimming, carpentering, &. Fees moderate.—Apply 
to HEAD-MASTER, 


OUNT VALE SCHOOL, YORK. 


EVUCATION for GIRLS under TRAINED TEACHERS, without over- 
pressure and with careful attention to health and physical development.—Terms 
und Prospectus from Miss 8. MELHUISH, B.A. (late Res. Tutor, Somerville 
College, Oxford). 








EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 
under 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Women), 
YORK PLACH, BAKER STRERT, W. 
Principal — Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
The SESSION 1898-9 WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 6th. Students 
are expected to enter their names between 2 and 4 on Wednesday, October 5th, 
Further information on application. 


(KENT).—Sir 





ROGER MANWOOD’S 

GRAMMAR SOHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Com- 
mercial Education. Tuition fees £8 per annum; Boarding Fees very 
moderate ; Science a speciality.—Illustrated prospectus, &c., on application to 
Head-master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A. (Westminster and Trin. Coll. Cambridge.) 


ANDWICH 





URNISHED, on the HOG’S BACK, near Guildford. 

Magnificent views; elevation 469 feet. TO LET for 6 or 8 weeks from end 

of JULY. 15 bedrooms 5 entertaining rooms. No agents. Rent moderate.— 
Apply, by letter, to “‘S.M.,’’ 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 
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a a oe 0o'O Lb’ 2 G SE, 
BATH. 


Head-master.—Rev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A, 





NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER léih and 17th, 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 





ALSO SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES, 
ENIOR, JUNIOR, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
Elevated Situation. 


For Particulars Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall,—The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th, 1898, 


STORTFORD 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 








i 8 2.0 P'S 
NONOONFORMIST' 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application. 








ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location. Thorough general and practical instruction. Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS, 








INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Principals: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER (Certificated Student of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hind- 
head, Surrey; Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher Local), Ling Cottage, 
Hindhead, Surrey. The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a 
good Boarding School with a thorough Education and healthy outdoor life. A 
limited number of Girls received by the Principals, All Assistants are Trained 
and Experienced Teachers of University Standing. Special attention paid to 
Modern Languages; French taught by a Certificated Teacher from Paris ; Music 
by Ladies trained in Brussels and Germany. Girls may be prepared for College 
Entrance and other Examinations. The district of Hindhead is one of the 
healthiest parts of England, and much recommended by doctors for its bracing 
air and gravel soil—Terms for Board and Education on application to the 
PRINCIPALS. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 

an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 

COMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 

MENCES OOTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rey. H. 
ELLERSHAY, Hattield Hall, Durham. 








ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 
assisted by Mr. E. NEWALL, M.A., has VACANOIES for TWO BOYS to 
prepare for English Schools, or attending Ziirich Schools, giving unrivalled 
modern and scientific education. Strongly recommended by H.M.’s Minister in 
Switzerland,—Plattenhof, Zirich. 


ERMAN and FRENCH successfully TAUGHT by 
experienced GRADUATE MASTER in pleasant German centre. Pupils 
received for the holidays or a longer stay; special care and attention given. Ex- 
cellent references.—Apply to Dr. W. WAGNER, 88 Tubingerstrasse, Stuttgart 
or to Mr, BEKVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 








DUCATION IN FRANCE.—An ENGLISH LADY 
RECEIVES Three or Four GIRLS in her Chalet, near Dieppe. Special 
facilities for French, Music, Sketching; opportunities for every form of healthy 
enjoyment. A few extra girls received during August and September.—Apply 
to Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 





( 1 ERMANY.—HIGH-CLASS HOME SCHOOL (under 
the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian). Healthy situation; ex- 
ceptional advantages to girls requiring advanced lessons in Music or Languages. 
Escort from London, if desired; highest references.—Mrs. MILLER, Hazel- 
bank, South Norwood Hill, London, §.E., will be pleased to answer inquiries, 


HYL.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Staff of 3 Resident Graduates; Boys under 14, average number 25. House 
with South aspect, close to sea, with large sheltered playground; good bathing; 
sricket field; gymnasium ; carpenter’s bench, Several Entrance Scholarships 
“ecently gained at Public Schools. Illustrated prospectus, with full particulars 
sent on application.—Head-master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A.Oxon, 








HE ST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the 
ALDEBURGH SCHOOL). — Head - Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Science Tripos, Cambridge; formerly Assistant-Mistress, St Leonards 
School, St. Andrews. References; Miss Helen Gladstone, Mrs, Heury Sidgwick, 
Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the Rev. and Hon, A. T. Lyttelton. 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL For GirrRzis, 

FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class. Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
E.R.S.; W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons. Larpent, B.-¢s-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men, 





PSENCE. — WANTED, qualifed FRENCHMAN to 
=. Be Ag a esa CRE REY ad i. nights AA bag I ra 

0 qualification, terms, &c., i ing- 
ton Crescent, St. Pancras, N,W. " aetna 








T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDI 
Ss PADDINGTON, W. CAL SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OOTOBER Ist with an 

Aaipe, 96 2 Laie by oa Carey. aetnodeiony 
e ANNUA INNER will be held in the eveni at the King’ 
Holborn Restaurant, Mr. J. N. Moor, J.P., in the Chae” » Eiouis Had, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE, 

‘ yond = page ei 15s., = = = —— _ of £57 15s (these two open 
0 Students from Oxford and Cambridge) wi awarded by E inati 
a ey and 22nd. pelea 

‘There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to stud 
without expense. The School provides complete preparation y= the Feiwel 
Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. Special attention is directed to 
the fact that the authorities of the Medical School have for the first time thrown 
open all the Special Classes for the Higher Examinations free to Students. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W, 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. H. S. Collier. 


NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

The New Out-Patients’ Department, which covers an area of over 20,000 super. 
ficial square feet, was opened in May. It occupies the entire ground floor of the 
new Clarence Wing, which when completed will also provide additional wards 
and a Residential College for Medical Officers and Students. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The New School Buildings and Laboratories, begun in the Midsummer vacas 
tion of last year, were completed by the middle of the Winter Session. The 
Physiological Laboratories have been further increased, and form a series of 
eer which occupy the whole of the first floor of both the old and new 

uildings. 

A fresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light and all modern improvements, 
for the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology has been added. 

All the buildings hitherto used for the Out-Patients’ Department of the Hos. 
pital have been apportioned to the Medical School for purposes of new labora. 
tories, class rooms, aud a new museum. complete re-organisation of the 
Pathological Department has lately been made with provision of extensive new 
laboratories for Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for 
Pathological specimens with a special Anatomical Department. 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean, 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean, 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on October Ist. 

The Annual Dinner will be held in the Oollege Library on Monday, 
October 3rd. Mr. Mansell-Moullin in the chair. . 

The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom; nearly 800 beds are in constant 
use, and no is are closed. Being the only general Hospital for Kast 
London—i.e., for a million and a half people—the practice is immense. In- 
nang year, 11,146; out-patients, 161,033 ; accidents, 14,781; major opera- 
tions, 2,220. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Owing to the enormous number of patients more 
appointments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at any 
other hospital.—Sixty of these qualified appointments are made annually, and 
more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., appointed every three months. 
All are free to Students of the College. Holders of resident appointmehts 
have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Twenty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually, FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 
September. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations. Special Entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 
Qualified practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest 
diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT of the COLLEGE.—New laboratories and class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Cuemistry, Biology, &c., will 
be eompleted by October lst. 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 
— and Dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 

ub. 

The Metropolitan and other railways have stations close to the Hospital and 
College. 

For Prospectus and information as to residence, &c , apply, personally or by 
letter, to MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 

Mile End, E. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1598-99 will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 3p.m. by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester in the Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrauce Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, 
viz., One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physio- 
logy, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students; One of £50 in Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Chemistry for Third Year’s Students from the Universities, 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special Olasses are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
MEDIOAL SECRETARY. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Prac- 
titioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Olergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 


Secretary. 
H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
: hie YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINING. 

The Council of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, invite applications for the 
APPOINTMENT of PROFESSOR of MINING at a stipend of £300 and half 
the Class Fees. The Professor will be required to conduct Classes in Coal and 
Metalliferous Mining, both for Students attending a systematic course extending 
over three years aud for persons engaged in collieries and attending one or 
two classes per week. The Professor will have liberty to undertake private 
practice to a limited extent.—Applications will be received up to August 15th, 
and the Professor will be required to enter upon his duties on October Ist, 1898, 





TRANSFER OF SCHOOL. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—The above 
School has been TRANSFERRED to the CHARGE of F, G. BAMPFYLDE, 
M.A., late Demy Magdalen College, Oxford, for over 20 years Form-Master of 
the Upper Sixth Classical, Merchant Taylors’ School, assisted by a Resident 
Staff. Boys prepared for Public Schools. Buildings on hillside, sheltered from 
N, and E, 32 acres of playing fields, Oricket, football, and carponter’s shop. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
ossible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


19,858.—£4 43. 6d. is needed to complete an allowance of 8s. 6d. a week for a 
single woman, aged 65, who is unable to support herself owing to bad health and 
failing sight. Her savings were lost in a small business which she bought as a 
means of providing for her old age. She has insured her life, and has evidently 
heen thritty and careful.{ Her only near relation is a sisier, who cannot help her, 
Yer rent, 3s. 3d, a week, is guaranteed by an endowed charity, and a friend who 
is interested contributes 2s. a week, 








16,416.—Wanted, £3 13s., to complete a pension of 7s. 8d. per week to an old 
woman, aged 81, who has supported herself by needlework until four years ago, 
when her eyesight failed. The balance is given by friends and the clergy. 


18,283.—£3 18s, is asked for to continue a pension of 5s. a week to a very re- 
spectable widow, aged 75, formerly a boxmaker. She contributed largely to the 
support of her late husband, who was for fifty years in a club and received a 
benefit for some nine years before his death, Relations give a room, and the 
clergy 2s. a week. ee 

18,454.—£3 18s, is required to complete an allowance of 5s. 6d. a week for a 
widow, aged 81, now in the Homes for the Aged Poor. An allowance froma 
club, on which she and her husband lived, expired at the death of the latter. 
Frends give 3s. 6d. a week, which provides 2s, 6d. towards the allowance and 
the subscription to the Homes. a 

17,960.—An Eastern Committee desires to raise £7 163, being part of an 
allowance of 10s. a week to an old and now very infirm pensioner. She is quite 
biind, and in her 90th year. The allowance has been increased in view of in- 
creased infirmity. —_— 

19,055. —Wanted, £1 12s, 6d. to complete a payment of 10s. a week for three 
months for a lad of 21 at the Epileptic Colony at Chalfont St. Peter. He has 
made good progress since his admission there, and it is hoped that eventually he 
will be self-supporting. His fits are growing iess frequent. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
BP SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without chargeto Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








no INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, * Triform, 
udon. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Code UNICODE. 


240 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


N.Y, “ ARGONAUT” CRUISES, £10 10s., 


* £14 14s,, &e., organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. This 
magnificent cruising steamer, tonnage 3,254, horse-power, 4,000, is fitted with 
all modern comforts and improvements, electric light, excellent cuisine, 
£10 10s, CRUISE TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS, August 3rd (already 
full). £14 l4s., NORTHERN CAPITALS CRUISE, Baltic Canal, Kiel, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Wisby, Gothenburg, Christiani, August 17th, £10 10s, 
CRUISE ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES (13 days) leaving September (th. 
£14 14s, CRUISE (19 days) CANARY ISLES, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
and LISBON, on the s.y. ‘Argonaut,’ September 22nd. THE EMPEROK 
WILLIAM’S VISIT TO PALESTINE. Special Cruise for this occasion 
to Palestine, Egypt, Athens, and Constantinople, 48 days or 35 days for 
35 Guineas, leaving October 12th, 

Fall details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 








4*(} 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


nine days. Extensions to Chamounix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn. Departures 
weekly from May 10th. 








Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 





PSUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... oe on oe 


1848 


£30,000,000 


*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
: - Food. 


tins. 





“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pug.isuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’ NEW BOOKS. 


“The most amusing book of the Senson.””—Loxvon Revrew. 


Third and Revised Impression rapidly exhausted. 
Fourth Impression now ready. 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 


COLLECTIONS & RECOLLECTIONS 


By ‘ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“‘ Collections and Recollections’ will rank high 
amoug the books of recent years which have added to the gaiety of the nation. 
It is the best jest-book which has been published for a long time.” 

TRUTH.—“ The most interesting diary that has been published for years.” 

PUNCH.—‘‘‘ Que Who Has Kept a Diary ’ is endowed with varied gifts for the 
work undertaken. He has a keen eye for character, quick sympathy with 
humonr, writes admirably, and has enjoyed rare range of opportunity......He 
has a rich store of good stories, and they lose nothing in the telling.” 





Mis. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—4 SECOND EDITION of 


HELBECK OF BANNIS- 

DAL E, by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 

zs now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
REPRESENTATIVE PRESS OPINIONS. 


TIMES.—“ A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best 
work......The story is a story of a great passion, worthily told.’ 

CHURCH TIMES.—‘ There can be no two opinions about the fascination 
which Mrs. Ward’s new book exercises. It is a work in which her power of 
characterisation and her fineness of touch find their highest expression, and 
which throbs with human interest and passions; a work of which no one will 
deny the power or the pathos.” 

TABLET.—“ The tragedy of this fine novel may be sammed up in a line— 
it consists in the essential impossibility of any satisfying love between a sincere 
Catholic and an unbeliever...... Its interest is sustained to the last ; and whenthe 
catastrophe comes to end the tragic battle of souls, the inevitableness of it all, 
somehow, seems to make it less poignant.” 

CATHOLIC HERALD.—‘‘It seems to me, fresh from a second reading of 
this remarkable book, that it marks a great advance of Mp. Ward's art; there 
is no other book of hers that reaches anything like the same level.” 

SCOTSMAN. — “A work of sustained brilliancy of performance. The 
master-hand of the literary artist never fails in the continuous development of 
a clear purpose. A fine conception is splendidly worked out to an inevitable 
conclusion......It is at once the most artistically perfect, and the most con- 
tinuously fascinating story that the author has produced.” 

NEW AGE,—‘‘A memorable addition to the not very numerous class of 
first-rate novels, It is a novel to keep, and to place when read on the library 
shelf,” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MRS. OLIPHANT’S 
**WAYS OF LIFE.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s, 64. 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. Two 


Stories. 1. Mr. Sandford. 2, The Wonderful History of Mr. Robert Dalyell. 
With a Preface entitled “On the Ebb Tide.” By Mrs. OLipHant, 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF WEBER'S “SPAS AND 
MINERAL WATERS OF EUROPE.” 


Just published, with Map, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE MINERAL WATERS AND 
HEALTH RESORTS of EUROPE. 


With Notes on the Treatment of Chronic Diseases by Spas and Climates, and 
Hints as to the Simaltaneous Employment of various Physical and Dietetic 
Methods. By Hermann WEBER, M.D., F.R.C.P., Consulting Physician to 
the German Hospital, and to the Royal National Hospital for Consumption, 
Ventnor, &c., and FrepeRick Parkes Weber, M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician 
to the German Hospital. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“This very much improved edition of ‘The 
Spas and Mineral Waters of Iturope’ is now a practically complete and perfectly 
trust-worthy guide, It is well arranged, clear, and concise,’ 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Just published, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON: 
The Fitzboodle Papers, &c. With 16 Full-page Lilustrations by J. 
E, Mrutars, R.A., Luxe Fitpes, A.R.A., and the AurHor, and 14 Woodcuts. 
*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 
is completed on April 15th, 1899, 
*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 
application. 


MISS OLIVE BIRRELL'S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ Never uninteresting.” —ATHENEUM. 


THE AMBITION OF JUDITH. By 


Ouive Brrreit, Author of ‘‘ Anthony Langsyde,” ‘Behind the Magis 
Mirror,” &c. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A story far above the average.” 
GLOBE.—* Both her heroines are exceedingly well done. They are vividly 
human; tt is impossible not to be interested in them,” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘The story of Judith’s almost unconscious 
fail from rectitude und her bitter atonement is told with a sympathy and vivid- 
ness Which maintain our interest to the end.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


LETTERS TO HIS SON ON RELIGION. 


By RovunpELL, First Earl of Selborne. 
THIRD EDITION, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HANDBOOK ON THE LICENSING ACTS 


AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION. By A.rrep T. Davies, Solicitor and 
Notary Public Cursitor of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 


A Novel of the Day. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, Crown vo, 6s. 


THE FOREST LOVERS. A Romance. 


By Maurice HEWLETT. 

The GUARDIAN says:—*‘ Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s name is nnknown to us, but 
his romance of ‘ The Forest Lovers’ is so quaint and delightful that we hope to 
see it again on many more title-pages,” 

The ACADEMY says:—‘**The Forest Lovers’ has been a fresh sensation. 
Mr. Hewlett can write! What a sense of colour, of contrast; what vigour, 
what rapid movement! And through it all the sweet air of the forest blowing.” 

The SPECTATOR says:—“*The Forest Lovers’ is no mere literary tour de 
force, but an uncommonly attractive romance, the charm of which is greatly 
enhanced by the author’s excellent style.” 

The SPEAKER says :—“‘ A very striking book.....A book which has a singular 
freshness and beauty, despite its literary atfectations, It is one which ought 
tocommand a wide popularity.” 

The ATHENZUM says:—‘*There is some most excellent matter in the 
volume as well—some charming bits of description, and a tale ingeniously woven 
out of airy nothings.” 

LITERATURE says :—“ We feel that for once a thorough success in literature 
has been achieved, that the romantic spirit, about which so much has been 
written, has once more found a pure and an enthusiastic expression,” 


Other Popular Novels. 


Crown &vo, 6s. each, 


A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By Jonun 


Berwick. 
The SPECTATOR says :—“ This is a charming story.” 


THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM. By Roserr 


HERRICK. 
W. D. Howe ts, in LITERATURE, says :—“ A very clever new novel.” 


THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. By Netue K. 


BuISSETT. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘‘A story which must please every one 


who reads it.” 
THE GENERAL MANAGER’S STORY. 
The ATHEN4UM says :—* The story is vividly told, and decidedly well kept 


By Herpert EK, HamBLen. 
up with tales of hairbreadth escapes and collisions commendabie for vigour and 
naturalness...... A book which holds the interest.” 


THE CELEBRITY. An Episode. By Winston 


CHURCHILL, 
Bi ae says :—*‘ A story that can be recommended to young and 
F) ike’? 











AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls, 

Contents. — THK TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING. By Cecil Lowis. 
Ohaps. 10-11—JULES MICHELET. By H. 0. Macdowall.—THE GENTLE 
ART OF CYCLING. By an Ambler. III. The Ghosts of a Surrey Park.— 
A RHYME OF MAY.—OLEVER MICK MORIARTY. By C. K. Burrows.— 
THE BASIS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Thomas Baty. -THE 
SHEPHERDS OF OLYMPUS.—A NEW EDITION OF DON QUIXOTE, 
By David Hannay.—MESSER CINO AND THE LIVE COAL. By Maurice 
Hewlett.—THE STORY OF THE UGANDA MUTINY. By Major Mockler- 
Ferryman. 








THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE 1s. 4d., 
ConTalns: 
THE BATTLE OF MANILLA BAY. The Destruction of the 
Spanish Fleet described by Kye-Witnesses. With a Sketch Plan. 

1, Narrative of Colonel George A. Loud. 

2. Colonel George A. Loud’s Diary, written during the Battle. 

3. Narrative of Dr. Charles P. Kindleberger, Junior-Surgeon of the Flag- 

Ship ‘ Olympia.’ 
4. Narrative of Joel C. Evans, Gunner of the ‘ Beston.’ 


AN ARTIST WITH ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S FLEET. By 


Water KussELL. With Pictures from Sketches made on the spot. 


FACTS ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES. With a Discussion of 
ese nel ae, By F, A, VanDeRkLIP, With a Map and Pictures from 
*hotographs, 


LIFE IN MANILLA. By W. Cumaine. With Pictures from 
Photographs, And numerous other Articles of General Interest. 


THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE 1s., 
ConrTAINS : 


BIG GUNS AND ARMOUR OF THE U.S. NAVY. By E.B. 


Rocers, U.S.N. 
LAWN TENNIS FOR SCHOOL BOYS. By J. P. Parner. 
DENISE AND NED TOODLES. Chaps. 17-20. By Gaprretie 


E, Jackson. And numerous other Stories for the Yvung. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


2: .Aasm 





ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
ON VELLUM of the Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and fifteenth Centuries, Specimens of the 
Early Printing Presses, Old Woodcut 
Looks, and Literary Curiosities, gathered 
(from old Libraries lately dispersed) by 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Picca- 
dilly, London. 


*.* The Catalogue may be had for 6 penny 
stanips. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for ‘ 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two Ore Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. } and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPILs 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 














“ An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,’’—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,”’—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” —Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ‘Dog Stories.’ 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZEITE,.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—‘“It is a bright little collection, abounding im 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—State wants. 

Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 

the world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 

charge if not in stock, ‘Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham, 
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New Novels 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. 


By EGERTON CASTLE, 
Author of “Consequences,” ‘‘ La Bella,” &e. 
SECOND EDITION. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 63. 


“A capital story, well constructed and well writ- 
ten. The style deserves praise for a distinction only 
too rare in the present day.’’—Cosmopolis. 


BY LESLIE KEITH. 


THE MISCHIEF - MAKER. 


By LESLIE KeitH, Author of * The Indian 
Uncle,” “A Rash Verdict,” &c. vols, 
crown 8vo, 10s. 

“An entirely delightful novel. The author is a 
keen but not ill-natured observer of human nature, 
and gives us & whole gallery of life-.ike portraits. 

— World, 





In 2 


BY S. MACNAUGHTAN, 


SELAH HARRISON. By S. 


MacnavGuHTAN. Iu 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 

“Jt is rarely that such a work of art in literature 
as ‘Selah Harrison’ comes to cheer the soul of the 
yeviewer with accurate delicacy of touch, serious 
motive, and mingled pathos and humour, both of 
high quality.” —World. 


BY MRS. HUGH BELL. 


MISS TOD AND THE 


PROPHETS: a Sketch. By Mrs, HuGH BELL, 
Author of ‘‘ Conversational Openings,” “ Cham- 
ber Comedies,” &c, In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“Mias Tod’s disillusionment is, in the story, very 
cleverly and pathetically wrought out to an ap- 
propriate end,”—Scotsman, 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesiy the Queen, 














Now ready, price ls, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS OF No. 453, FoR AUGUST, 1593. 
l. Her Memory. By Maarten Maartens, Chaps. 5-6- 
2, THe O’DONNELLS IN SPAIN, 
3, DousLe Sixts. 
4, Toomas CAREW. 
5, AFTER THIRTY YEARS. 
6, EnpyM10N PORTER. 
7. A VisiT TO THE HOLY MAN OF THE CEVENNES. 
8, HeLen IN LeEvucE. 
9, AN ATTRACTIVE PESSIMIST. 
10, Tue KrnpLY FRUITS OF THE EARTH, 
ll, LourvEs. 
12, My Cigar. 


13, THE WipowFR. By W. E. Norris. (Conclusion.) . 


RicuakpD BentLEY & Son, New Burlington Street, 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 


No. 994, AUGUST, 1898, 2s, 6d. 

Some Unpuniisnhep Letrers oF Ronert SouTHey, 

Jonny SPLENDID. (Conclusion). By Nei) Munro, 

i Daun Sensation. By Colonel H. C. E, Ward, 
.1.E. 

Murray oF Brouauton. By Andrew Lang, 

To Carissa, 

SMOLLETT AND THE OLD SEa-Doas. 

Tue Farors, 

“ Souvmes.-21, By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 


Tar New “ Don QuixoTE.” 

Tar Looker On, —THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, 
IT8 ILLUSIONS AND THEIR EXPLANATION—THE 
Dery anp THE BEAUTY OF GIVING IN—UNVEILING 
OF THE CupaAN PatRIOT—THE Latest THING IN 
Ragks—Mr. WINTERLEY’S COMMUNICATION: HIS 
VIEWS ON THE MORALS OF SOCIKTY. 

Tar Last Six Monrus. 


Wx. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





United Service Magazine. 
ConTENTS, AUGUST. Price Two Shillings, 
Our Naval Heroes.—II. Sir Francis Drake. 
L. G. Carr LauGaTon, 
The Russian Army. | From the Swedish of OswaLD 
KvyLenstirrna, Lieut. I. Royal Gita Art. Regt. 
The Empire of the Sea. A Retrospect. 
Darcy LEVER. 
The Prospects of an Anglo-American Alliance. 
Captain C. S, Crark, ay a 2nd Battn. 
112t st., U.S. Army. 
The Trans-Siberian Railway. me . 
Lieut.-Col. C. E. De LA PorR BERESFORD. 
The Rthics of Frontier Policy. 
Lieut. Winston SpenceR CHURCHILL, 4th Hussars. 
Machine Guns: their Use and Abuse, 
The Kaffir and Basuto Oampaigns of 1852 and 1853, 
Major Hugu Prarsk, 
The Volunteer Force—The Necessity for Reform. 
p : ptain G. D. Goopman. 
FS e Wars of the United States. C. De Turrrky. 
8 Ockey with Rajputs, A. G, THomson, 
nndries, Captain H. BanneRMAN-PHILLIPS, 


London ; William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., 18 Charing 
Cross, SW. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0. 
TRAVELS AND LIFE IN 


ASHANTI AND JAMAN, With many I)lustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author, and from 
Photographs, and 2 Maps. Large demy 8vo, 21s, 

* From the Colonial Secretary down to the holiday 
maker in search of entertaining reading no one who 
invests in it will be disappuinted. Past and future 
justify the publication of this book —the verdict 
must be one of unstinted praise,’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TWO NATIVze NARRATIVES 


OF THE MUTINY IN DELHI. Translated 
from the Originals by the late CHarLeEs THEO- 
PHILUS MetcaLrs, C.S8.I. With Map and 2 Illus. 
t:ations, 12s. 
“*The two native narratives are of immense value 
not only as studies in drama, but as the authentical 
material of history.”—Spectator, 


ON PLAIN AND PEAK. By 


RanboLpH LLEWELLYN Hopason, With 37 Illns- 
trations by H.S.H. Princess Mary of Thurn and 
Taxis, and from Photozraph:. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“He feels and makes his readers feel the forest 
spell.”’—Daily News, — Scotsman, 
‘* Of special interest to naturalists and sportsmen.” 


A NORTHERN HIGHWAY 


OF THE TSAR, By Ausyn TREVOR-BaTTyE, 
Author of “ Ice-bound on Kolguey.” Illustrated, 
erown 8vo, 63, 
“The story is characteristic......an unbroken 
record of hardship, difficulty, exposure, privation, 
and incessant peril.” —Jimes, 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY 


ART. By R. DE LA SIZERANNE, Illustrated, 
dewy 8vo, 12s. 

*‘In his appreciations and strictures the author 
has preserved throughout a fair spirit, combined 
with a sound, unbiissed judgment.”—Darly Graphic. 

‘The book is very attractive and has the addi- 
tional charm of fine paper, good type, artistic bind- 
ing.” —Globe, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 


TERRISS, By A. J.SmytHe. Profusely Lilus- 
trated, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 

“The tragic manner of his death created a wide- 
spread interest in his breezy personality...... his many 
friends and admirers desire to have a permanent 
record of his career.”—Daily Mail, 


GAIETY CHRONICLES. By 


Joun HOLLINGsHEAD. Profusely Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 21s, 
“This entertaining book...... His memories will 


thrill a good many play-goers.”—Duaily Chronicle. 
‘““Mr. John Hollingshead is the gayest of gay 
chroniclers,”— Referee. 
POPULAR BOOKS. 
At all the Libraries and Booksellers’, 
STEPHEN BRENT. By Puiuir 


LararGue, Author of **Salt of the Earth,” 
2 vols, 12s. 
THE POTENTATE. 
Fornes-RopertTson, 68. 
ODD STORIES. By Frances Forszs- 
ROBERTSON. 6s, 

THE MACMAHON; or, The Story 
of the Seven Johns. By OwEN BiaYNeEyY. 6s, 
DRACULA. By Bram Sroxer. Fifth 

Edition, 63. 


The ENEMIES. By E. H. Cooper. 6s. 
HIS VINDICATION. By Mrs. New- 


THE VIGIL: a Story of South 


Africa. By CHARLES MONTAGUE. 68 


SISTER JANE, HER FRIENDS 
a eee 


THE LAUGHTER OF PETERKIN. 


Tales of the Celtic Wonderworld. By Fiona 
MacLreop 


ADVENTURES IN LEGEND. Tales 


of the West Highlands. By the Marquis oF 
Lornr, K.T., M.P. Fully Illustrated, er, 8v0, 63, 


P 
THE FOLLY OF PEN HARRING- 


TON. By Juuian Strurais. 3s, 6d, 


IN THE TIDEWAY. By Frora 


AnniE StFryu. 3s, 6d. 


GREEN FIRE. By Fiona Macteop, 
3s. 6d. 
THE DARK WAY OF LOVE. By 


CuakLes Le Gorric. 3s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE STORY OF AN UNTOLD 


LOVE. By Pavut Leicester Forp, Author of 
“The Hon, Peter Stirling.” 
C. 


DINKINBAR. By Herserr 


MacI.warne. Anthor of * The Tw. light Reef.” 6s, 


AN ELUSIVE LOVER. By Virna 
Woops. 63. 
THE MODERN GOSPEL. By Mrs. 


A STATESMAN'S CHANCE. By 


JosEru F, Cuarues. 6s. 
2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, 


by FRANCES 





%e 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
Popular Books for Holiday Reading- 


With Maps and Diagrams, crown 8vo, 6s, 


RUSSIA’S SEA POWER 


PAST AND PRESENT: or, the Rise of the 
Russian Navy. By Col. Sir GrorGE SYDENHAM 
CuarkE, K.0.M.G., F.R.S. Auttorof “ Fortifica- 
tion,” &c, [Now Ready, 


2 vols. crown Svo, 24s, 


FIVE YEARS IN SIAM: a 


Record of Journeys and of Life among the People 
from 1891 to 1896. By H. WarinaTom SMYTH, 
M.A., LL.B., formerly Director of the Depart- 
ment of Mines inSiam, With Illustrations from 
the Author’s Drawings and Maps, 

“Mr. Smyth possesses also many of the mental 
qualities which go to make a good traveller, or at 
least a good writer of books of travel.’”’—Times. 

“A deeply interesting account of the Siamese 
people, their ways, their views, and their country.” 

— Daily Chronicle,. 

“Here at Jast is the kind of book for which all 
English readers interested in Siam have been waiting. 
It is the work of a writer whose conclusions are the 
result of personal observation.’—Duily News, 


2 vols. crown Svo, 18s, 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 


1573-1581, By the Rt. Hon, Sir MounrstuartT 
E. Grant Dorr, G.C.S.I1., sometime Under- 
Secretary of State for the Ovlonies, Governor 
of Madras, 1881-36, 

‘The Duarist’s stories are good natured and in 
good taste. They are entertaining in themselves, 
and they form an interesting pictureof society in the 
Victorian age.” —Duily News. 

“It is d.flicult to put this most entertaining book 
down when once the reader has dipped into its pages. 
It teems with historic facts...... Informative without 
being dull, euteriaining without being vapid.” 

—St, James's Budget. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF A HIGHLAND 


LADY (Miss Grant of Rothiemurchns, after- 
wards Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys, 1797-1830), 
Edited by Lady STRACHEY. 

“No more delightful book, and none with the 
characteristic Highland atmosphere more strongly 
perceptible in it, has been published for many a long 
day than the autobiography of Elizabeth Grant....., 
The book is altogether charming.”—Glasgow Herald. 

* One of the most delightful books that any reader 
could desire is to be found, somewhat unexpectedly, 
in the ‘Memoirs of a Highland Lady.’ Asap cture 
of life in the Highlands at the beginning of the 
century Mrs, Smith’s Memoirs are a 12 

—World, 


SIXTH EDITION. 
With Portrait and Maps, 8vo, lés. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN 


NICHOLSON, Soldier and Administrator. Based 
on Private and hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
3y Captain L, J. TROTTER. 

“‘The reader who cares to know more of a man 
truly cast in a hero's mould should read this book 
for himself,”—Yorkshire Daily Post. 

*** The Life of Joun Nicholson’ is a book which 
should be in every soldier’s hands.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELLERS. 
On Thin Paper, small fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


POCKET HANDBOOK OF 


TRAVEL TALK. Collcquial Dialogues and 
Vocabularies in English, French, German, and 
Italian. Set up in parallel colamns. A New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised, Extended, and in. 
great part Rewritten, to adapt it to the 
requirements of Modern Travellers, including 
Photographers and Oyclists. 

“The best of its kind.’”"—Athenzum, 

** Comes in a new form with many improvements.” 

—Guardian. 
“One of, if not the, most useful phrase buok in 
existence.”’— Queen, 


Now ready, with 66 I!lustrations and Maps, 
crown 8y0, 3s. net. 


CHAMONIX AND MONT 
BLANC: a Guide by Epwarp WexMPeER, 
** An invaluable Guide.”—Times, 


** Quite fascinating.” —Globe. 


Now ready, with 80 Illustrations and Maps, 
crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


ZERMATT AND THE 


MATTERHORN: a Guide by Epwarp WuYMPER. 
“The ideal of what such a Guide onght to be.” 
—Literary World. 


A few Copies in Sheets from the First Editions of the 
above Works, with uncut edges, are reserved for 
binding. Price Six Shillings net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SEELEY AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY: an Essay incorporating 
the Hulsean Lectures of 1497-93 By Rev. J. E. 0. WELLpon, Head-Master of 
Harrow School. Crown 8yo, 6s, 

“States its arguments so freshly and eloquently that it cannot but be read 
with interest by many to whom the study of the subject as a chapter of theology 
would be both impossible and distasteful.”—Scotsman. 

“ The style is at once beantiful and strong......The evolution of the doctrine 
is clearly and picturesquely traced,’ —British Weekly. 

** An extremely interesting book.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST: its Vital Reality and 
Efficacy. By the Rev. H. Wack, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Feap. 8vo, ls. 

** We advise every one of our readers to purchase this small book on the 
greatest of all subjects; they will not be content with a single perusal of its 
eloquent pages, but turn to it again and again.”’—Church Times. 


**Set forth with the clearness and force charasteristic of Dr Wace’s work.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


OUR PRAYER-BOOK: Short Chapters on the History 
and Contents of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. H. C. G. Movutr, 
D.D. Oloth, Is. 

**We know of no other little work on the subject which might be read with 
greater profit and pleasure by anyone interested in the treasures enskrined in 
our Book of Common Prayer.”’—Church Bells, 

** A useful little guide to tle history of the Book of Common Prayer.” 


—Literature, 
THE CROSS AND THE SPIRIT: Studies in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. By the Rev. H. C. G. Moutr, D.D. Is. 6d. 


“Certain papers prepared for the summer gathering of clergy at Cambridge 
last year. They are well calculated to help and stimulate their readers in an 
exact study of New Testament language and teaching.” —St. James’s Gazette, 

MRS. MARSHAUL’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE YOUNG QUEEN OF HEARTS: a Story of the 
Princess Elizibeth and her Brother Henry, Prince of Wales. By Emma 
MARSHALL. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

“The writer is at her best, a healthy and yet fascinating romance.” 

—Gilasuow Herald. 

«Will rank with the best of our historical novels.”—School Guardian. 


THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. 


No. 87 (JULY), NOW READY. 


THE LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By Craupe Puitiirs, 
With 4 Photogravures and 29 other Iilustrations, 3s. 6d, net. 
No. 36 (APRIL). . 
GREEK BRONZES. By A.S. Murray, LL.D., Keeper 
of the Greck and Rowan Antiquities in the British Museum, With 4 Photo- 


gravures and 4 other [llustrations, 3s, 6d. net. 
“Scholarly and authoritative. The illustrations are noteworthy for the taste 








and care that is displayed in their execution.”—Morning Post, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE BEST BOOK ON CUBA. 


CUBA: PAST AND PRESENT, By 


Ricwarp Davey, Author of ** The Sultan and His Subjects,” i ‘ 
Illustrations, and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. . — ae” 

**Should ke in tbe hands of every one who desires to under, h. 
qnestion.”—Daily News, : ene oe Ouban 

“A valuabie and an eminently timely work......0areful, inteilj ‘ 
minded, and well-informed.”—Glasgow Herald. 1, intelligent, tair- 


NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH STAGE, 


THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. 


By AvuGustin Fiton. With an Introduction by W. L. Courryey. Cro 
8vo, 7s. 6d. (Retily. 
‘* Interesting, amusing, and lucid book. An admirable piece of work.” _ 
—Daily Telegra 
“M. Filon’s judgment is alert and acute......A book which no one ean aiford 
to neglect.”—Scotsman, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY W. L. COURTNEY, 
AUGUST. 

Tue Dynastic Crisis in Spain. By A Spaniard. 
THe ReAL Cyrano DE Bercerac. By Joseph Knight, 
Tue Two Brrons. By Walter Sichel. 
Mr. Joun Moruer. 
PROTESTANTISM AND SACERDOTALISM. By Canon Malcolm MacOoll, 
Evwarp Burne-Jones. By William Sharp. 
THE PREVENTION OF Consumption. By Malcolm Morris, F.R.C.S,Ed. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AS ForrIGN MINISTER. By A 
* Tue InpIvipuALtstT.” (Chaps. 1-3.). By Wentworth Moore. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





| OOKS WANTED, 10s. 6d. each offered :—“ Peter Simple,” 
3 vols. 1834; ‘* Naval Officer,” 3 vols., 1829 ; ‘* Heptalogia,’’ 1880; “Rent in 
a Oloud,” 1869; Tyndali, “ Hours of Exercise,” 1871; ‘King’s Own,” 3 vols, 
1830. For SALE, ‘Studio Mayazine,” complete set, 13 vols., £7 103, Rare 
books supplied. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 











1 OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
157 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, ana Cata. 
Al! the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 


logued, 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Bindings for Presents. 





London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, | bf 
ico B ‘LONGMAN’S 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


| Two MEN 0’ MENDIP. 


Chaps, +6. 


YONTENTS FOR AUGUST. " = 
- as fe ne Se ge | Locusts. By Miss A. Werner. 
Our Future Emrrre in THE Far East. By the | ty Brotuers. By Harold Child. 


Author of “1920.” 

Free TrRapdE anv Foreicn Pourcy. By J. A. Hob- 
son. 

Sm Epwarp Burne-Jones. By Ford Madox 
Hueffer. 

Tue Art oF Buackmatt. Bya Financial Journalist. 

CHRIST AND THE APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 3 
Baring-Gould, 

Tue LIKENESS OF CHRIST. 


Mrs. C. Parsons. 
Teppy’s SEconp 
Hickson. 


By the Dean of Canter- London: 


AUGUST, 


| TRarts ANb Humours Or AN OLD-WoRLD Boor. By 
Innincs. By 
| Tue Myra OF THE SOLpan. 

| Miss PeckKiT?’s PINCUSHION. 
By 8. | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 
Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A, VIAN, Secretary, 


MAGAZINE. 


1898, 8vo, price 64, 


By Waiter Raymond, 


Mrs. Murray 


By Stanley Lane- Poole. 
By E, Nesbit. 
By Andrew Lang. 


HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








ary. 
THe Ketmscorr Press AND THRE NEW PRINTING, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1380, 











By Albert Louis Cotton. C _— 
= armen OF THE O1L-Kines. By Robert Mv E D O = Por D Paid-up Capital ........0008 tcseseseee £1,590,000 
Onat. VIN ORDINAIRE Cae Auer PLABODVE WUNG: <cccenssssccasieadassssence 750,000 
AposToLicaL Successioy. By Vernon Bartlet and * Bots. 4-Bots serve Liabili i 0 
A. J. Carlyle. ° Pure BORDEAUX, an excelle ; ee Sere 
How tHE Coumunton TABLES WERE SET ALTAR- light Dinner Wine. The quaiity 
Wisk. By Professor Sayce. of this wine will be found equ: 8s, LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
Tue Prospects of AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. By wine usually sold at much higher are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


prices, 


ST. EST 


Sir Julius Vogel. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
Barnett. 
— AND Empire. By J. Compton Rickett, 


East Lonpon. By Canon 


.P. bottle. 

WanTED: A Derrat. By a New Radical. 
London: Ispister and €o., Limited, 

Covent Garden, W.0. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


No. 258. AUGUST, 1898. 
Mr. GLADSTONE AND HIS Party, By Sir Wemyss 
Reid. | 
Enarianp anp America. By Sir George Sydenham | 
Clarke, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. | 
| 





wine. 


Tne SPANIARDS IN CuBa. By Antonio Gonzalo 
Pérez (Member of the Cuban Junta). 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OxForD IN 1898, By the Hon. | 
George C. Brodrick (Warden of Merton College). | 

THE THEATRICAL Position. By Frederick Wedmore, | 

THE Money-Lenpine Ingurry. By T. W. Russell, | 
M.P. 

VEGETARIAN STILL: a Reply to Sir Henry Thompson, | 
By Dr. Josiah Oldtield. 

ComMERCIAL MANSLAUGHTER. | 

Tuckwell. | 

ReEcrEnt Science. By Prince Kropotkin. 

A PLra FOR THE BeTTER TEACHING OF MANNERS, 
By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

A Gorpon Mytu. By Professor Robert K. Douglas. 

THE TAXATION OF GrounD VaLuks, By Sir Edward 
Sassoon, Bart. 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER IN SELF-DEFENCE. By W. 

By Miss Eliza. 


LIVERPOOL : 
By Miss Gertrude 


LONDON. 


H. Mallock. 
AmeRiIcAN “ YELLOW JOURNALISM.” 
beth L, Banks, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Oo., Ltd. 








Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets W 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 
customers it procures us in Loudon 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 


ith from the 


3 Dozen Botties or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Olarct 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND €0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
37 North 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Established i782. 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of ali Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, 2 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
| Colomes, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 


EPHE 


9s, 6d. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
4 ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS.,, Ohancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,(00,000. oo 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CHNT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, ; 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOE, with particulars, 


.po3t-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


—— 





John Street. 


GOLD MEDAL, 





” 
NOTICE.—In future the IypEx to the “ SPECTATOR 
will be pudlished half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), om t 
third Saturday wn January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 eae 
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Urgent 
Notice. 


THIS is the last chance to 
obtain, 
terms, a copy of the “Times” 
Reprint of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (ninth edition). 


upon the _ present 


The opportunity, at 


the prices named below, is now open to every one. 
In a few days it will be open to no one, for on or 
before August 6th “The Times” will withdraw this 
offer of a reduction of over 60 per cent. in the 
price of the standard British library of reference. 
The temporary price is £14 instead of £37: the 


sreatest bargain in the history of book-selling. 





ooo 


FOR CASH PAYMENT. 
IN CLOTH _BINDING.—The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for 
£14 (the Publisher’s price was £37),OR WITH THE RE- 
VOLVING BOOKCASE, £17. 


IN HALF MOROCCO BINDING.—(which we recommend), The 
TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for £18 (the Publisher’s price 
was £45), OR WITH THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £21. 





IN FULL MOROCCO.—Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous binding 
for special purposes, The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for 
£25 (the Publisher’s price was £65), OR WITH THE RE- 
VOLVING BOOKVCASE, £28. 


PRICES UNTIL AUGUST Gth. 














FOR MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


[ONE GUINEA with order, nothing more to be paid until the 26 Vols, have been 
delivered ali at one time to the purchaser, | 

IN CLOTH BINDING,—The 25 Vols. for 14 monthly payments 

of ONE GUINEA each, or, with bookcase, 17 monthly pay- 

ments of ONE GUINEA each. 





IN HALF MOROCCO BINDING.—The 25 Vols. for 18 monthly 
payments of ONE GUINEA each, or, with the bookcase, 21 
monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. 

IN FULL MOROCCO BINDING.—25 monthly payments of ONE 
GUINEA each, or, with the bookcase, 28 monthly payments 
of ONE GUINEA each. 





NOW OR 


NEVER. 


THIS ORDER FORM should be used AT ONCE, before the offer of these special 
prices has been withdrawn. On or before August Gth the opportunity will have passed 


away. 





To Mr. GEORGE EDWARD WRIGHT, 


(C) 


“THe Times,” Printing House Square, Lonpon, E.C, 


Herewith remittance for One Guinea. Kindly reserve for me one set of the HNCYCLOPAIDIA BRITANNICA 
(Ninth Edition), bound in (A) Halj-Morocco, for which I agree to make to you or to anyone you may appoint further 
payments amounting to (B) 17 Guineas, at the rate of One Guinea per month, the first of the payments to be made 
against delivery, as below agreed, of the 25 Vols. of the ENCYCLOPHIDIA BRITANNICA, and the remaining pay- 
ments on the corresponding day of each succeeding month until complete. Until such payments are complete, I 
engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that, 
if, owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered at the date 
mentioned, the return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 


I further request that the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA be delivered to : 





(A) Change this to “ Cloth” or “‘ Full Morocco”? if 
cither of these bindings is preferred, 


Addressed 





(B) Change this to “Thirteen” if Cloth binding ‘s 
preferred, or to “‘ Twenty-four” if Full Morocco 
binding is preferred, 


(C) Write here name of London Station or Agent if 
you are beyond the London Postal District. 


Address 


Any Charges for Carriage beyond London Postal District will be at cost of Purchaser. 


Signature 


sp + 














N.B.—The above form need not be used when making an application. A similar form of larger size may be obtained at the Times Office, or will be 
forwarded to any person upon receipt of request for the same, accompanied by stamp for postage, If this form be used, signature must be 


in the place indicated. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S _ 


NEW BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 





New Illustrated Catalogue, comprising over 3,000 Books of Every Description, sent post-free on application, 





CUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each. 
Profusely Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD. 


“The reader (of a story by Guy Boothby) may 
alway be sure of an exciting tale, vigorously 
told and skilfully eonstructed, which cannot be 
put down when once opened before the end is 
reached.”—BOOKSELLER. 


LUST OF HATE. 
BUSHIGRAMS. 
FASCINATION OF THE KING. 
DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 
IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


THE WINDSOR, 


THE LEADING SIXPENNY MAGAZINE, 


EVERY MONTH CONTAINS THE 


BEST STORIES, PICTURES, AND ARTICLES 


By the Best Authors and Artists. 





THE AUGUST WINDSOR 
(Just Ready) 


Is A 


Splendid Holiday Number. 


IT CONTAINS 


MAGAZINE 


4¢ PHAROS,” 
A WAR POEM, 
‘WITH NANSEN IN THE NORTH,” 


SEVEN FINE STORIES 


By ETHEL TURNER, MAYNE LINDSAY, &c, 


AND MANY OTHER ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


*THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE” 


has eclipsed every other sizpenny monthly by being 


BIGGER, BRIGHTER, BETTER. 


The Times calls it “ A miracle of cheapness.” 


By Guy Boornusy, 


By Rupyarp Kreriva, 





TWELVE SPLENDID NEW 3/6 NOVELS, 


Each volume crown 8vo; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


With Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD, RAYMOND 
POTTER, and others. 


‘*Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co.’s novels have 
deceived our eyes again. This firm, acting 
apparently on Mr. Bryce’s suggestion that books 
should be cheapened, are publishing at 3s. 64. 
novels which in bulk and appearance look to be 
worth 6s.”—ACADEMY. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 
AS A MAN LIVES. 
By RICHARD MARSH. 
DATCHETT DIAMONDS. 


THE CRIME AND 
THE CRIMINAL. 


By FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY. 


PRISONERS OF THE SEA. 


By T. R. THRELFALL. 
PHILIPPI THE GUARDSMAN 
By ADA CAMBRIDGE, 
MATERFAMILIAS. 

AT MIDNIGHT. 


By ARCHER P. CROUCH. 


FOR THE REBEL CAUSE. 


By FRANK POPE HUMPHREY. 


PHOEBE TILSON. 


By THOROLD ASHLEY. 


SIR TRISTRAM. 


By J. S. FLETCHER. 


PASQUINADO. 


By COULSON KERNAHAN, 


CAPTAIN SHANNON. 
FOUR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN. 


A STOLEN LIFE. 














By MAX HILLARY. 
THE BLUE FLAG. 


By Mrs. E. H. STRAIN. 


A MAN’S FOES. 


By A. KEVILL-DAVIES. 


PHARISEES. 








WARD, LOCK and CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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